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on Timely Topics O% 


Where Our Readers Discuss Every-day Problems 0 St 
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ob Sirs Sl, 


“We used to grade potatoes by hand until we got wiseto 
the Boggs Potate Grader. From that day we began saving 
on hired help because we found the Boggs would equal the 
manual labor of from three to five men in grading and 
Sorting potatoes. 

“We also found that the Boggs would grade No.1 and 
No. 2 Government sizes with less than 3% variation, and 
without bruising or injuring the potatoes That meant’that 
we got 35c more a bag from our commissicn man. { 

“When we counted up the extra profits at the end of the ‘ 
season, we found that it was enough to take my wife and 
me to New York on a vacation 

“I wish more potato growers knew how much extra 
money they could make with the Boggs It's a wizard “ 

The Bogs Grader can be operated by hand, motor or 
ergine Macdein sizes to handle 75 to Joo bushels per 
hour Six models, $4000 and up. Write for free booklet. 


BOGGS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Representatwes in all sections. 
20 MAIN ST., ATLANTA, STEUBEN CO..NEW YORK 


Factories Atlanta, New York, Detroit, Minnesota 
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Remarkable Demand Greets 


‘This Z EN 












F. O. B. FACTORY 
142 H.P. Battery Equipt 





New low prices on 
other“Z” Engines 
With high -tension 


The enthusiastic welcome accorded this “Z” Engine 
proves it meets the popular demand as regards both 
dependability and price. It delivers more than rated 





horsepower, has simple high-tension battery ignition, magneto and 
control lever gives six speed changes. Over 300,000‘‘Z” throttling governor 
Engines in use. See your dealer or write us. 1% gs oonne $ 67.00 
6 H.P... 160: 
All f. 0. b. factory— 
* - é = to vee 
Manufacturers Chicago 
Eastern Branches: New York; Baltimore; Boston a 








Bi ger Profits 
with FERTILE 
FIELDS 















continually 

cropped without replacing 

plant-nourishment, soon “peters out.” 

Sour unproductive soil is made sweet and 

productive by spreading Solvay—ground fine, guaranteed 

high test 95% carbunates, furnace dried, no waste. Non-caustic—will 

not burn. Crops increase first harvest after use. Booklet mailed 
FREE. Write! 

PULVERIZEb sxx: 


THE SOLVAY 
Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


PROCESS CO. 























Dr. David Roberts Animal Medicines 
Prescriptions — Druggists or Direct 

A tion for ailment, whether it be cow, horse, pig, sheep oF 
poultry A line tion of your live stock 

Dr. DAVID ROBERTS’ Tt-ABORTION TREATMENT bas been 
cessfully used for over thirty years—it is long past the ex tal stage. Its e! 
ness in preventing and Abortion ty cows is being satisfactorily 
in bondreds of herds every year. Whether you own five head or five hundred, you 


Stamp Abortion Out and Keep It Out 
Keep It 


vestion ~ Em ned to ABORTION IN COWS. , - A: t - herd at small 
ng i . . Tel ‘© tre ir own expense. 
Write Dr. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINAR 197 Wisconsin St., Waukesha, Wis. 


SILO FOR *145=° 


We sell direct from our Factory. 
No agents to pay 


animal 
for the 



























Post Your Farm 
and Keep Trespassers Off 


We have printed on linen lined 
board trespass notices that comply in . . 
all respects to the new law of New All silos in this sale are highest grade, 
York State. We unreservably advise genuine clear Oregon Fir, fully 


land owners to post their farms. We equipped with all our latest improve- 


have a large supply of these notices . 2 . 

and will send one dozen to any sub- ments. Subject to inspection at your 
scriber for 60 cents. Larger quantities station. You can save money by 
at same rate. Address: 


buying direct if you write at once. 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


INTERNATIONAL SILO COMPANY 
112 Flood Buliding, Meadville. Pa, 
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Investment Topics 


se of this department to offer such 
andling their money affairs. Questions pertaining to s: 
bonds, stocks, real estate, etc., are outside the province of this 
AE ay coset, initials only will be _ , 
e ull name and address must accompany all letters as evidence 

Pah Enclose a 2-cent stamp with your letter for personal reply. of good 


Financial Department of American Agriculturist 
George T. Hughes in charge. ' 


ions as will guide and 
at i 
department, and. _ 


to sign the inquires as 






Address all corre. 

















Safety and Income Return 


Safety in investment is a relative 
term. We are often asked for an ab- 
solutely safe stock or bond. There is 
no such thing. The nearest approach 
to it is a Liberty bond. If anything is 
absolutely safe that is because it is an 
obligation of the strongest and most 
prosperous nation on earth. Probably 
the government bonds of Canada and 
the United Kingdom are also as nearly 
absolutely safe as anything can be, 
humanly speaking. The safety of a 
government bond depends on two 
things, the financial resources of the 
debtor government and the character 
of its people. 

When you come to considering se- 
curities of railroad, utility and indus- 
trial corporations you have to employ 
a different standard of measurement. 
The security of a bond is the property 
on which it is a lien plus established 
earning power of the corporation, but 
properties depreciate in value and 
earnings fluctuate. Moreover, in the 
progress of civilization there is a con- 
tinuous change in the status of any 
particular industry. Fifty years ago 
bonds of ferry, companies operating 
between New York and Brooklyn were 
conservative investments. Today brid- 
ges and tunnels have put ferries out of 
business. Only a short time ago the 
manufacture of carriages, horse- 
drawn, was a profitable undertaking. 
Today Mr. Ford's little gasoline wagon 
has taken the place to a large extent 
of the buggy and surrey. Who wants 
to invest in the stock of a company 
manufacturing carriages? 

In a general way safety is inversely 
proportional to yield, that is to say, 
other things being equal a bond which 
vields 7% is not as high grade as one 
that yields 6. This is not an infallible 
guide. It may be the higher yielding 
security has not so ready a market and 
therefore sells at a lower price or it 
may be that the issuing corporation is 
not so well-known, a fact which also 
influences-the price. But when any 
security, be it stock or bond, promises 
an unusually high return it is prudent 
to take time to find out why and to 
see whether or not there is not some 
risk attached to the investment. 

It is impossible to fix any definite 
rate of return above which risk will be 
encountered because interest rates 
vary from time to time. lBEighteen 
months ago an investor could get 8% 
with approximately the same security 
on which he now receives 6% %. There 
are also certain classes of business 
which are admittedly more risky than 
others. 
return on a first mortgage on improved 
real estate in an old established com- 
munity as he does on the bond of a 
company producing oil in the south 
and southwest. ° 

Oil production, by the way, is a very. 
uncertain business and even the first 
mortgage bonds of established com- 
panies have a certain speculative ele- 
ment. The same is true to a greater 
or less extent of stocks and bonds of 
mining companies. If investments are 
made in any of these securities it 
should only be after the most thorough 
investigation. 

Nor can it be assumed that the char- 
acter or reputation of any particular 
investment house assures the sound- 
ness of all its offerings. It is perfect- 
ly true that the old line conservative 
investment banker is generally a com- 
petent guide but even he offers securi- 
ties which vary in merit and each 
should be judged separately. Also a 
bond which might be suitable for a 
business man in touch with affairs 
would be totally unsuitable for the 
funds of a widow without experience 
in business. 


Resources of the Investor 

A reader of this department asked 
the other day whether or not it was 
safe to invest with a certain firm of in- 
vestment bankers. That is a question 
which cannot be answered without 
more facts. In the first place we must 
know more about the resources of the 
prospective investér. If he has only a 
small sum, he must exercise’ more care 
than if he already has a diversified 
list of other securities. He should 
also specify just what offerings of that 


house he has in mind for possible pur- 


One does not expect as high a ~ 
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chase. An investment banker js 4 
dealer in securities who buys bonds 
at wholesale and sells them at retail, 
Naturally he is interested in turning 
over his stock, but if you want to 
make the best bargain possible for 
yourself you will have to shop around 
a bit. 

Another subscriber asks about a 
music house which he says is selling 
“units” consisting of two shares of 
preferred and one of common stock. 


He asks whether this is a good invest. * 


ment. Of course the first answer te 
that is that anybody that buys his 
stock becomes a partner in the music 
business. Now it is impossible to de- 
cide whether or not that particular 
house is prosperous without examina- 
tion of their balance sheet and income 
statement. 

Probably this requires the service of 
an expert. However, you can ask the 
promoter or stock peddler who wants 
your money to furnish you with these 
financial statements. If he is unable 
or unwilling to do so, leave the stock 
alone and if he does furnish the figures 
and you are unable to interpret them, 
send them with your inquiry. This 
applies only to offerings of stock in 
comparatively unknown or loca! enter- 
prises. 

High Return a Danger Signal 

You should always bear in mind 
that a high return is a danger signal. 
In this particular case the agent sell- 
ing the stock of the music concern 
promised 9% % “‘interest.’” Of course, 
he can’t honestly promise anything. 
The stock is entitled to dividends when 
there are profits or surplus out of 
which to pay them. If there are no 
profits and no surplus there will be no 
dividends, promises to the contrary 
notwithstanding. To pay dividends 
out of capital is a crime. Also when 
stock is peddled about the country in 
units there is generally a large com- 
mission to go te the stock peddler. 
That means that much less money in- 
vested in the business but that much 
more money on which dividends must 
be paid if there are any dividends. 


Loaning Money at 3 Per Cent 
I am urged to take stock in the Co-operative 
League of America (folder attached). Is it a 
reliable concern? Your department is a boon 
to farmers who have neither time nor op- 
Eprtuaity to investigate such matters.—[F. L. 

«+» New York. 

Our advice is not to buy stock in this 
Co-Operative League. We are very 
skeptical as to the working out of 
their plan of loaning money at 3%. 


Which Security Offered? 


Financial Department:—Will you please tell 
me if the R. L. Dollings Co., invéstment 
bankers, is a reliable concern and whether 
you would advise me to put my money into 
it?—[J. R. O., Pennsylvania. 

You will have to furnish us with 
further information as to just what se- 
curity offered by R. L. Dollings Com- 
pany you are considering, before we 
can advise you. If it is stock of the 
company itself you have in mind we 
do not believe that suitable as an in- 
vestment for outsiders. 














Our Legal Advisor | 











Polluting Water Supply 


For a number of years I have watered, my 
herd of dairy cows at a creek that flows 
through my land. This creek has been there 
since the formation of the earth. Two years 


ago my neighbor who owns the farm just 


above mine, built a house with an indoor 
closet. He installed a pipe from this closet 
to the creek letting the filth into the creck. 
This pipe is on his own land a few rods from 
my line. As I sell my milk and it is com 
sumed by the public would like to know if 
he has any right by law to do this. What re 
fief can I get in this case?—{Herbert Duns, 
Livingston county, Y. 

The farmer above you has no right 
to pollute the stream, you can get an 
injunction restraining him from furth- 
er polluting the water that runs past 
your land. Yow can also sue him for 
any damages that may have occu 
on account of said pollution. A tet 
ant must refrain from polluting 
streams. Any riparian owner 
bring an action to have other 
owners refrain from pollution. 
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“Agriculture is the 


American Agriculturist 
FARM—DAIRY—MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME 
Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’--Washington 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Established 1842 


Entered as second-class matter, June 28, 1921, at the postoffice at Cooperstown, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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RECENTLY returned from a 
trip to the Detroit, Cleveland 
and Rochester markets where I 
inspected the farmers’ market 
places and went over the work 
very thoroughly with the local 
officers. In Detroit, the Municipal Farmers’ 
markets are governed by an ordinance 
which is ideal both to the consumer as well 
as to the farmer. In evidence of this is the 
fact that $4,000,000 worth of produce was 
= sold in 1920. The director has full power to 
m, expel a farmer who has 
his misrepresented any 





charged, but the farmers must pay to prop- 
erty an additional charge which I understand 
is sometimes as much as $250. 

At Rochester, our farmers are taken care 
of in fine style. Sheds are located over a 
concrete walk. Comfort stations and res- 
taurants are provided for within the mar- 
kets. The cost is $40 a year, unless the 
grower wishes to have a choice of stands, in 
which case the stand goes to the highest 
bidder. Trucks are not allowed within the 
market square until 4 a.m. A market mas- 


E ~ Farmers’ Markets—Good and Bad 


The Parasitic Condition in New York City—By 


W. L... Hundertmark 


the city to provide sheds for the farmers 
produce, to protect it from the hot sun. In 
fact outside of a few electric lights, nothing 
is done except to collect the market fees each 
morning. No assurance is given to our far- 
mers that their space shall be guaranteed, 
although in the Harlem market the spaces 
are assigned on the yearly basis. 


Service They Do Not Get 


Farmers on these market squares are 
called upon to pay for all sorts of service 
‘which the majority do 
not, get. ° In fact, these 








" BB goods sold by him. The 
selling hours are short so 
as to make the trading 
quick and snappy and to 


Farmers Must Break This Parasite Hold-up 


charges for the season 
will amount to many 
times the amount paid 
for the stands. We can 





ind WE naturally expect farmers’ markets to be under direction of a market ; 

al. allow the grower to re- master—but not so on the farmers’ markets of New York city! These = longer call them far- 
mr turn home early. are under direction of the organized carriers’ union, a parasitic condition which mers’ markets for the 
a A definite opening and must be broken up if farmers who haul their products to New York city are oan a ees “— te 
ng. closing hour is enforced. going to have a square deal. In the accompanying article, William L. Hundert- Coates allows & person vo 
en The director also has the speculate by buying 


of power to cancel the li- 
- cense of the street huck- 
ster who has misrepre- 
ds sented farmers’ produce 
en in any way. The huck- 
a sters pay a license fee of 
ms $25 after passing a 
n- health examination. This 
ch part of the ordinance has 
" made it possible to put 

the huckster business on 








on. 
rt aclean sound basis. All sen 
a this is done for the far- 
a mers at the small charge 
“~ of $80 a year. No watch- 
L. man or extra fees are 


mark, secretary and manager of the New York market growers’ association, 
which is the organization of truck farmers using the New York city markets, 
calls attention to the situation and in comparison he tells the results of his recent 
trip to the farmers’ markets of Detroit, Cleveland and Rochester and the favor- 
able conditions under which the market gardeners in those territories operate. 
The time has come when the markt gardeners around New York city must 
force a square deal from the New York city authorities and they are against 
a powerful organization of trades people, labor unions and others. 
is not one of easy solution. However, some results have already been accomplished 
by the association and now with a paid full time secretary and manager in the 
person of Mr. Hundertmark, the farmers can expect results from their organi- 
This subject of a square deal for farmers at farmers’ markets is one 
which arouses the ire of any one who has had to deal with the contemptible car- 
riers’ union and the arrogance of the speculators and tradesmen, who live by 
very little more right than the ordinary parasite.—[The Editor. 


produce from other mar- 
kets and then bringing it 
to New York city to sell 
in competition with the 
farmers. Speculators 
who have been allowed 
to conduct business on 
our markets are a men- 
ace to the markets and 
retail buyers. 

To sell top grades of 
produce is not hard at 
any time. However, it 
does require skill to be a 
good salesman for the 
undergrades. Farmers 





The situation 














is paid. In 1921 there was 
ry $67,770 collected in fees 
of from the farmers, of which over $20,000 was 
set aside toward the capital investment that 
to date is quoted at $3,000,000. 
Comfort stations for the men and women 
il are open all of the 24 hours with competent 


er attendants in charge. In addition, there are 
' restaurants and a cleaning department 
h which has a 3-inch water flush system, sheds 
" 66 feet wide, and a large brick and steel 
1 building nearly completed in which 100 
be trucks will be protected from the winter 
. weather. In New York city farmers are 


\- forced to stand out in all sorts of weather 
and heat. The Detroit market calls farmers 
from distant points, some as far as 131 miles 
away, because of its satisfactory methods. 
Every person who works as an employer on 
the market is paid from the market funds. 
The markets are self-sustaining and the com- 
fort and facilities are unequaled in any 
other city in the United States. 


At the Cleveland Market 


In Cleveland, 80% of the large growers 
have formed a co-operative market com- 
pany. They purchased a tract of three acres 
and sold stock to an amount of $150,000. As 
a result they now have a clean, paved place, 
well lighted with electricity, and at a charge 
of $100 a year. In addition they have a 
building 50 x 140 feet where members may 
unload their produce and have their commis- 
sion men sell it. “The Cleveland growers 
have taken the right step since the city of- 
ficials have not seen fit to locate farmers’ 
Markets except at the curbs of certain 
streets. Even for these a fee of $25 is 


Le ae oN ae eS ee 


ter has direction of and charge of men for 


cleaning and I will state that the market is. 


cleaned every day thoroughly. 
Entirely Different at New York 


The situation is very different in New 
York city for market gardeners who are sell- 
ing their products. No provision in the first 
place is made for the comfort of the farmers. 
Traffic is very much congested and the steal- 
ing of produce and empty crates from the 
farmers’ wagons goes on day after day. The 
condition under which business is done, with 
the excessive fees for the carriers union, 
makes a situation that needs a thorough go- 
ing over. 

Recently the New York market growers’ 
association was organized for the purpose of 
making conditions better on the farmers’ 
markets of New York city. Some beneficial 
results have already come about. Due to the 
lack of organization in the past on the part. 
of the farmers, as well as the consumers, 
certain necessary regulations have been al- 
lowed to increase to an extent that the mar- 
kets no longer serve in the efficient way that 
was planned at first. And, instead of the 
markets being under the direction of the 
market master, they are under the direction 
of the organized carriers. 

When farmers’ market squares were first 
established at the Wallabout and Gainesvoort 
markets the city adopted an ordinance stat- 
ing that only farmers and market gardeners 
should be allowed to sell on these markets. 
No part of this ordinance has ever been en- 
forced. No effort has ever been made by 


will admit that these 
speculators never buy 
any except the top grades and that which is 
the easiest to sell. This well-graded stock is 
set up on stands in competition with the far- 
mers who sold it. The method of trading 
has changed the class of buyers on all of our 
markets squares and we no longer find the 
high class of buyers on all of early markets. 

Why? This question is asked every day 
by our farmers. In regulating our markets 
no thought is given to the buyer. if he 
comes to the market he is very likely to get 
caught fn a traffic congestion that will hold 
him for 30 minutes or more. 





Watering the Dairy Cows 


N the average 87% of milk is water. 

The cow therefore to yield milk in gen- 

erous supply must have an abundance 

of water to drink. How much milk a cow 

will yield is dependent very largely upon the 
amount of water she gets to drink. 

When water is supplied in water cups 
more is drunk and hence more milk is yielded. 
Water cups in the stalls are naturally the 
convenient form of supplying the cows with 
water. They cost a little extra but once 
provided they will last a lifetime, even though 
there is a gain of but two or three pounds 
of milk daily in milk yield, due to abundance 
of water in the stable. The cost of putting 
in such water cups would be paid for in.a 
few months. If water cups are provided or 
not, an abundance of water of reasonable 
temperature is a first essential in profitable 
milk production. 
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Tackling the School Problem 

The printed report of the Committee of 21 
on the rural schools of New York state, now 
available in complete form, dispels many of 
the clouds of doubt concerning the activities 
of that body. Some of the recommendations 
can immediately be approved by farmers of 
the state, while many of the suggestions on 
consolidation, taxation, etc., must be passed 
upon more slowly, and after the school prob- 
lems have been thoroughly gone over by the 
rural school patrons in their local meetings. 
Whether or not the report of the committee 
is finally endorsed, is not to the point at this 
time, and regardless of personal opinion on 
the views of the committee, that body has 
accomplished a noble and worthy task in its 
presentation. Never before have the rural 
schools had such a thorough. going over as by 
this committee, and the committee deserves 
the thanks of the entire rural population for 
so succinctly bringing the rural school prob- 
lem to light. 

With the report before the school patrons, 
farmers are now in a position to discuss the 
matter knowingly, and we open our columns 
for a frank and honest discussion of the rec- 
ommendations of the committee. As pointed 
out in the report, the largest single educa- 
tional problem in New York is that of equali- 
zation of educational opportunity for the 
country child as contrasted with the child 
who lives in a city or village, and the solution 
of that problem is through the gradual de- 
velopment of more adequate schools in the 
open country. It rests upon the rural school 
districts and communities to decide just how 
this may best be accomplished, and it chal- 
lenges the best thought of every citizen who 
has in his heart the welfare of the country 
boy and girl. Take the report, study it and 
write us your views for our open forum on 
the rural schools. 


Permanent Tariff Making 


Speaking on the floor of the Senate re- 
cently, Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jer- 
sey, a member of the committee on finance, 
said that the present method of framing 
tariff bills is not only unscientific but also 
illogical. After waiting many months for a 
firmer hand on tariff matters, the reading 
public has few doubts that this is true. The 
present tariff situation at Washington, 
which is perhaps the worst jumble of tariff 
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proposals with which Congress was ever 
presented, has brought forth agam the idea 


of a permanent tariff commission free of - 


political entanglements. 

One of the amendments to the pending 
tariff bill would attempt to do this, by the 
creation of a commission of 10 members 
with life tenures of office and a yearly salary 
of $12,000 each. The purpose of the com- 
mission would be to investigate conversion 
cost of differences and report to Congress. 
It would take a fund of a million dollars to 
carry out the duties of the commission. Com- 
pared with the present costs of arriving at 
a tariff schedule, the expenses would not be 
great, but to find 10 competent men for life 
tenure who would make up a “fool-proof” 
tariff commission is a grave responsibility. 

Admitting also that the idea is a good one, 
the same as we have the Railroad Labor 
Board and other non-partisan commissions, 
the enormity of the duties before such a body 
warrants considerable serious thought. And 
it must be remembered that a tariff commis- 
sion of three members was in existence un- 
der the Taft administration, but no one 
knows what happened to it. We are all from 
Missouri when it comes to these tariff solu- 
tion ideas. 


* 





Depends on Local Service 


Farmers in New York state have watched 
with interest the progress of the Grange— 
League-Federation Exchange, which now has 
two years of business behind it. At the start, 
the exchange was not equipped to do very 
much in the way of service to its farmer pat- 
rons and its progress was somewhat limited 
accordingly. The last year has seen a consid- 
erable improvement along this line and with 
the development of seed, fertilizer and feed 
departments under competent leadership, 
and in turn the building up of local service, 
the exchange is in a much better position 
than it has been before. ; 

Some 40,000 New York farmers have sub-. 
scribed to $750,000 worth of capital stock, 
and the permanence of thebusiness friendship 
the exchange forms with these shareholders 
and other patrons depends upon the whole- 
hearted way in which it will furnish the kind 
of local service needed. Where a large vol- 
ume of business is transacted, warehouses 
and distributing stations can take care of the 
farmers of the community, but where the 
business does not warrant such attention, the 
business must be left in care of a community 
agent. Service at these smaller places is just 
as badly needed, and it is upon the basis of 
equal service to al] that the exchange will 
make its success. 





Horse Shortage Apparent 


Western farmers, particularly those from 
ihe corn belt states, have found New York 
farms a splendid dumping ground for their 
surplus draft horses, which means that the 
second grade animals not wanted on the 
farms of the central west have found a rea- 
sonably good market in eastern territory. 
Nevertheless, horses are cheap. They have 
been selling at prices which are less than the 
cost of raising a good draft animal under 
New York conditions, but the health and 
soundness of the “imported” western horses 


‘is not equal to home-raised stock. This situa- 


tion has come about apparently through the 
development of power machinery which has 
reduced the number of horses needed per 
farm and per unit of production, but more 
basicly, as Professor G. F. Warren of Cornell 
points out, because of the natural cycle of de- 
pression in the horse industry. It appears 
that over-production of horses came just at 
the time when the use of trucks, tractors and 
autos was having its greatest development, 
and the cycle of depression in the horse in- 
dustry was further marked by this increase 
in the use of power machinery... 

Professor Warren goes further: He states 
that there will be a distinct shortage of 
horses in the next eight years. Since it takes 
three or four years until this year’s colt is 
ready for heavy work, the promise is that 
eastern farmers will more than cover his cost 
of raising when he is ready for sale. When 
hogs are low in price and the hog population 


is going to market rapidly, the old-time hog 
man lays his plans for a climb in price. It 
appears that we are now in about the 
situation on the draft horse industry, ang 
few farm raised colts would look good to ie 





Broadening the Markets 


There is a group of truck growe 
fertile muck lands of Sussex county, N Fs 
who have just recently broadened the scon. 
of their markets by securing a fast freight 
service for perishables into Newark and New 
York markets. For years these market gar. 
deners and farmers have been limited in the 
sale of their crops to nearby markets, be. 
— bos a not secure transportation 

or perishable crops across the state j 

than 30 to 40 hours. ati. 

The results came from a series of confer. 
ences between farmers and railroad Officials 
and now their perishable products will he 
placed in New York city within eight hours 
This is a victory which the growers believe 
very significant. Some of the New York 
farmers in Orange county, who live on the 
muck land and market gardening areas like. 
wise benefit. The railroads have even gone 
so far as to agree to place cars at isolated 
stations where farmers will combine on one 
day to send 5,000 pounds or more of produce 
to one destination. For the most part, a vic. 


‘tory such as this must come from the far. 


mers’ initiative in opening up arrangements 
and agreeing to supply a definite bulk of 
products at an appointed time. The same 
result can be obtained elsewhere by growers 
whose markets are similarly limited. It is a 
problem for study by growers in many sec- 
tions of our eastern territory and one for 
consideration at the next meeting of the 
farm bureau or the township or county or- 
ganization. 





Will Pay the Penalty 


With the coal] strike no nearer to a settle. 
ment after three months, and with the nation 
face to face with a general railroad tie-up in 
early July, it is no wonder that the daily 
press of the country is talking the policy of 
the “Big Stick” to carry out the dictation of 
public opinion. Those who are responsible for 
the failure of union officials and coal mine 
operators to come to agreement, and those 
who are responsible for discord in the rail- 
road situation are on dangerous ground when 
they oppose the will of the people. Comment- 
ing recently upon the power of public opinion 
as related to the coal and railroad situations, 
The New York Times said: 


There is, therefore, an authority, sufficient and dread, to en- 
force obedience. If driven to the exercise of its power, it will 
find agents and weapons. It will work through popular senti- 
ment. It will utilize the press. It will prompt and energize 
public servants. Let men and organizations tempted to seize the 
occasion to paralyze our industrial life and to inflict hardships 
and suffering upon millions not delude themselves. There is an 
unwritten authority in America able to discomfort and punish 
them. They should take heed in time and yield to reason rather 
than rely upon force, lest it fall upon them and grind them to 
powder. 


It is not believable now, any more than in 
the past, that a part of the people can bring 
misery upon the nation as a whole without 
paying the penalty for their folly. 





Port Authority a Reality 


The President has now signed the Port of 
New York authority bill which completes 
the federal sanction necessary for the de- 
velopment of the terminal market and tran- 
portation facilities of New York city. It will 
be recalled that the port authority is a joint 
arrangement which became effective so far 
as the states of New York and New Jersey 
are concerned when the Governors of these 
two states signed their names this last spring 
to the joint bill. With the last technicality 
taken care of by the President’s signature 
the plans can go forward at once. 

In the mean time, the facilities for re 
ceiving farm products in New York city 
should have some attention. The New Yo 
state department of farms and markets has 
been interested in temporary aid until the 
port authority plan has a chance to become 
effective. With clear sailing ahead, the work 
should go forward rapidly and its ultimate 
completion should wipe away many of the 
unfortunate experiences which farmers and 
shippers now have. a 
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Is It Really Jeopardized? 


In the following letter, M. D. Whitney of Washington coun- 
N. Y., strikes a note that at first would intimate the board 
» health inspectors were puprety sore unis activity 
. a time when ,farmers would most likely be placed in an 
a ibarrassing position. However, as My. Whitney states, up- 
ite dairymen have their barns up to specifications, making 
beard of health activities applicable to the more lax milk pro- 
ducers. It is natural that the health department should show 

ater activity during the period of heaviest flow, which is 
Iso a period of increased activity in field work, when a few 
ma recautions in order to 


would be inclined to neglect pri ‘ t 
iar the teams in the field sooner. his peridd of increased 


flow of milk is also the period of increased consumption and 
necessarily increased precautions are desired by the health 
authorities —[The ditor. 


O my knowledge dairying has never 
T been so jeopardized as it was this last 

spring with the board of health inves- 
tigators inspecting every barn which ships 
milk to New York city. Oftentimes the con- 
ditions they meet are not the best. However, 
any up-to-date farmer is willing to meet the 
requirements providing they are not too 
exacting. There was never a year when the 
conditions of farming were more perplexing. 
The price of milk and other products the 
farmer has to sell have been at least 33 1/3% 
less than they should be, considering what 
the farmer has to pay. 

To fix up barns in the late 
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as handily. They watched the watch and at 
exactly 5 o’clock, with the small part of a 
load on the wagon, they shouldered their 
forks and marched to the barn and then sat 
on the fence until supper time. It is needless 
to say that the next day these men marched 
back to the city to repeat their performance 
on some other farm. 

Again a relative in the big city wrote me 
in regard to securing a young ‘man of his 
acquaintance a job on the farm. The doctor 
had suggested this sort of life would be a 
great benefit to him in his present condition 
of health. A case like this requires rather 
delicate handling as one does not wish to 
offend, but this young man would be of little 
use on the farm even if he paid his board, 
etc., and the request had to be turned down. 

If this young man secured some sort of 
manual labor in the city, he would receive 
pay by the hour, but he would board and 
lodge at home. I often wonder why the city 
man seeking work on our farms cannot be 
made to realize that the farmer is a skilled 
laborer, and also that if he is successful in 


aders’ Round Table 


A Page Where Our Readers May Discuss Their Every-day Problems 


our big dailies so as to get this sort of in- 
formation before the people who ought to 
know the conditions. I cannot but feel a 
sort of pity for the ignorance of the city man 
in regard to the business of farming. 





Feeding Buttermilk to Poultry 


HE subject of using buttermilk in the 

i various forms of paste or powder as 

compared with the feeding of meat 
scraps to growing poultry is a matter which 
deserves more in the way of research in our 
eastern agricultural institutions. Just re- 
cently one of the poultrymen of Pennsyl- 
vania, when visiting the poultry department 
at the Pennsylvania state college, made the 
statement that $250 a year could be saved in 
feeding a flock of 500 hens by using semi- 
solid buttermilk in place of meat scraps. 

It is interesting in this connection to have 
the views of Frank D. Barr, a noted White 
Wyandotte breeder in the United States and 
proprietor of Barr’s Knobby State Poultry 
Farm in Lancaster county, Pa. He writes, 

“I do feel that we are feeding 





spring takes time and money 
from the farmer which he needs 
to plant his crops. The manufac- 
turers make each article with a 
view to a profit. The jobber fig- 
ures a certain percent. The far- 
mer must produce whether it 
pays or not. Dairies are being 
sold, some 14 cars of stock being 
shipped out of the state from 
this particular section since Jan- 
uary. Why not? There are 
presumably a number of farms 
that would pay better to cut off 
all routine business and raise 
hay only. ; 

This cyclonic storm which the 
New York Milk Conference 
Board would put across seems 
as ridiculous as a snow storm in 
June. The idea germinates 
when there is a flush of milk. 
Why should a farmer be re- 
quired to make extensive im- 
provement on his barns at a 
time when his cows are about to 
go into pasture, and at such a 
time as will imperil his chances 
on crops and use money so much 
needed in the spring? The 
month of August would have 
been much more appropriate or 
at least any time is more con- 
venient than April and May. 





Those City Farm Hands 


ROFESSOR Cook’s article in American 

Agriculturist of June 24, is such a plain, 

practical exposition of the farm help 
problem, that I think it deserves special at- 
tention and I do not think Friend Cook will 
object if I make this attempt, writes H. E. 
Cox of Monroe county, N. Y. It seems rath- 
er strange that these men in our cities who 
find themselves out of a job turn to the farm, 
which they do as a last resort and where they 
expect good wages, and board and lodging 
thrown in. In fact, they seem to feel that 
af are doing a great kindness to the 
“rube.” 

In a great majority of cases, if these city 
men worked for nothing and paid for their 
board and lodging, the farmer would be out 
of pocket financially, and perhaps morally, 
for this sort of thing opens the door or 
rather invites profanity. A few years ago a 
neighbor was working my Orchard Ridge 
farm in connection with his own. He had 
a large and heavy hay crop to harvest and 
was obliged to secure extra help. Two 

usky men were obtained.through a city 
agency that makes a business of helping 
farmers, 


They Watched the Watch 


In the way of pitching hay upon the 
Wagon, these two men did just about what 


field of potatoes planted March 29. 


attached to the distributor. 
direct contact with the fertilizer. 
rows, dropping the seed and covering it. 
used to the acre. 
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A Two Months’ Growth of Potato Vines—Giant Variety 


The prospects for a potato crop look good to Henry I. Schanck, who sends 
us the above picture of the extra large growth in his potato fields in Mon- 
mouth county, N. J. The photograph was taken on May 29 and shows a 10-acre 
It indicates the splendid growth made in 
just two months from planting. The farm, which is managed and farmed by 
Gilbert C. Hendrickson, has about 60 acres in potatoes which in late June were 
fully as thrifty as those shown in the accompanying photograph. 
son is to be congratulated on the splendid progress he is making with the crop 
this season. 

Early in the spring the field was plowed 8 inches deep and thoroughly 
pulverized with the ordinary iron-tooth harrow. 
fore the potatoes were planted. 


his business, he is a skilled manager. He 
must be ready at the drop of the hat to 
change the day’s plan of work because of a 
change in the weather. He must plan work 
for men and teams or tractors that will give 
profitable returns. 


Well Bred and Well Read 


The practical successful farmer must be 
both well bred and well read, the more of the 
latter the better, especially when we have 
such practical writers as Friend Cook. There 
are five grandchildren here in my daughter’s 
family. The two oldest boys are just begin- 
ning to develop an active interest in the du- 
ties connected with the farm. They are as 
regular as a clock at the chores and all other 
work which these youngsters can handle. 
Now don’t think they are being overworked. 
If you could see them play ball you would 
know differently. I do not know what line 
they will follow when they are grown up and 
finished in school, but I do not know that this 
home farm experience will be such an in- 
valuable part of their education that it will 
never be lost. 

The best farm bureau agent is the man 
who as a boy had the practical experience 
on the farm and then the training that our 
agricultural college can give him. The as- 
sociation with the professors at the college 
will be of great advantage to him. I wish 
this article of Professor Cook’s could be 
printed in the agricultural department of all 





Mr. Hendrick- 


Fertilizer was applied just be 
The rows were laid 2 feet 10 inches apart by a 
two-row distributor and the fertilizer was mixed with the soil by use of teeth 
This was done so that the seed would not come in 
After. that, the planter was run down the 
About 1600 pounds of fertilizer was 
The seed was of the Giant variety and came from’ Maine. 

Early potatoes in southern New Jersey and in Mercer and Middlesex counties 
have an acreage that is 10% above that of 1921. 
Monmouth counties is about the same as last year. 
and growing conditions favorable. 


Acreage in Burlington and 
Stands are mostly good 


too much beef scraps and that 
the milk content is far superior 
as semi-solid buttermilk or dried 
milk powder. Dehydrated ar- 
ticles are apt to destroy the 
beneficial effects of the product 
and the vitamines are what we 
are after. 

“In my own mind, I have long 
felt that going-light and bowel 
trouble was superinduced by de- 
cayed meat and that the treat- 
ment of beef scraps did not de- 
stroy bacteria. We have cut our 
feeding of beef scraps to a mini- 
mum and feed our flock on sour 
milk in the shape of klabber. I 
feel that this is a subject for re- 
search.” 





How I Sell My Honey 


LTHOUGH my first at- 
A tempt at selling honey 

direct to consumers was 
rather discouraging and I met 
with many refusals, I now find 
that people know me and treat 
me kindly whether they buy or 
not, said Adrian Getaz in a let- 
ter telling how he developed a 
mail-order business. Cleanliness 
is one of the first considerations 
in the business. A little di- 
plomacy also helps a great deal. 
I first began by selling to acquaintances and 
from them found the addresses of their 
friends, and so in turn went from one to an- 
other until my trade was fairly extensive. 
When talking to strangers, I asked the 
names of the people living in the next house, 
which makes quite a difference in the recep- 
tion I get. 

The selling should be on a strictly cash 
basis, otherwise the time spent in collecting 
and an occasional] bad debt will wipe out the 
profit. During the first few years of bee keep- 
ing experience I carried scales with me and 
weighed out the honey I was retailing. 
However, this was too much trouble and so 
now I sell the comb honey in sections and the 
extracted honey in jelly glasses. The bulk 
honey is put in lard cans and sold in quan- 
tities to the grocer. ,Although the objection 
of selling directly to the consumer is that it 
takes too much time, the extracted honey 
may profitably be’ sold directly while the 
comb honey can not. The wholesale price on 
the former is far below that of the latter. 
On the other hand the consumer who is satis- 
fied that he is getting pure, genuine bee 
honey will pay as much for extracted as for 
comb honey. 

The apiarist has to decide which kind of 
honey to produce. This will largely depend 
upon the local market demands. Other things 


‘being equal, more honey can be produced 


when working for extracted honey but the 
gain is offset by the difference in price. 

















































































Plow Handle Talks | 


Factors That Apply On Every Farm 

















Making Soil Productive 


I want to ask Mr. Cook about some meadows 
on my farm which I thought I had sold, but 


which are back in my hands again and in 
mighty poor condition The soil is heavy 
sandy loam with clay sub-soil. I am very 
anxious to try alfalfa on the meadow back 
of the barn. The land is all rolling and dry. 
Would it be possible to grow it on this soil? 
It is not raised out this way at all, with one 
exception; a farm half a mile from me_ has 


one meadow in alfalfa and it is splendid— 
or was the last time | saw it, which is not 
very recently. Splendid crops of wheat, oats, 


timothy and clover are the products more 
generally raised. 

The back meadows are all run out too and 
have never been fertilized as have those 


nearer to the barns. Would you think soy- 
beans a good trop to improve the meadows as 
1 feel too poor to buy fertilizer in any amount 
and everything needs to be reseeded? The 
meadow back of the barn has gone to daisies 
and the man I now have on the place sug- 
ested that he plow it up and seed it to 
feck wheat to kill out the weeds.—[G. M. H 
Onondago county, N. Y. 


If I had some method to deal with 
soil problems like this one and get 
quick results with low cost, I should 
be able to live easily, in fact ex- 
travagantly, for these lands dot our 
whole eastern 
farm country. 





Where _— capital 
is at hand the 
purchase and 
use of chemical 
fertilizers and 
maybe lime is 
the short cut 
way. The next 
best is to sow 


crops and plow 
them under, and 
buckwheat is 
one of the best 
ones for land.in 
the condition 
you mention. I 
have had only 
satisfactory experience with it. Winter 
rye is also good. 

A summer fallow will 
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be excel- 


lent. Plow under the daisies now and 
keep the soil cultivated until the 
early part of September then sow 


two bushels of rye per acre and plow 
under in the spring before the heads 
appear, not later. If dry weather fol- 
lows the soil would be too dry to 
grow a crop. Plowing and cropping 
land that has been depleted of avail- 
able fertility generally makes a bad 
situation worse. 

The first thing to do in a case like 
this is to get mentally right. It is 
not unlike a business concern that is 
still possessed of a building and ma- 


chinery, but without capital to pay 
for labor, raw material, advertising 
and the many expenses that are a 
part of a going concern. In your 


case you are further handicapped by 
living away from the farm. Now 
a farm is just like any other business, 
the owner or a well-paid manager 
must be on the job every minute or 
the things will fall down. 

I know of a good many people, 
merchants and professional men who 
are always finding fault with their 
tenants—paid either by cash or a 
share in the sales—when not one of 
them would think for a moment of 
reversing the order by living om the 
farm and hiring a tenant to run his 
town business. Of course, the farm 
when left does have some advantage. 
Even if the crops fail to grow the 


space it occupies will remain and 
some time a reorganization will put 
the farm into operation again. The 
town business, on the other hand, 
will be wiped out entirely. I know 
men who live on and operate their 
farms who do no better, but they 


have the advantage of living cheaply 
and what they do get hasn't cost 
much. 


Reckon With Overhead 


As a business proposition as you 
are situated, you might not find a 
cent of profit if you did spend time 
and money in the rebuilding of the 


Must 


soil. Maybe the tenant would then 
be the chief gainer. It does not 
always spell profit to grow more 
crops. One must reckon with the 
expense of administration or the 
overhead. 


I know from experience how quick- 
ly sandy loam soil will give up its 
available fertility until it is in daisies 
and weeds again, no matter how. much 
is spent to improve it. We say a 
good deal about making soil perma- 
nently rich and productive, but it 
doesn’t mean much so far as my ob- 
servation goes, any more than get- 


ting a cow into fine condition will 
permit neglect. 


Inoculation and Lime 

I would nof expect alfalfa to thrive 
on your soil until it was first put 
into a productive form. Probably 
both inoculation, with soil from an 
alfalfa field, and lime will be neces- 
sary after putting the soil in fine 
tilth. All of these details* will have 
to be worked out on the land. Our 
farms are sandy loam of varying 
types with clay and gravelly clay sub- 
soil, and the only way I have found 


to maintain a crop of alfalfa is to 
give surface dressings of ferti- 
lizers, mainly stable manure. And 
again, the soils of New York state 


especially in the glacial area are so 
varied that each acre to some extent 
becomes a problem by itself. Surface 
soils are different as also are sub- 
soils then lands have an exposure to 
every point of the compass, and some 
lands are flat. ‘ 

These conditions affect the natural 
drainage and, when bad, may deflect 
every effort we make to improve crop 
production. Sometimes all of these 


variations occur on a single farm. 
You have excellent farm bureau 








careful attention, as fruit that has 
been maturing slowly during a week 
of cool weather will ripen with great 
rapidity if it turns hot and ‘muggy. 
In the same way, fruit that has been 
ripening very rapidly may be retarded 
materially by a few cool days. 

Naturally, pickers should exercise 
great care not to bruise the fruit. 
The operation of hauling it to the 
packing houses must be well organi- 
zed. Hauls should be made unhast- 
ened and at regular intervals so that 
workers at either end of the line will 
be alternately idle and rushed with 
work. To reach market in good con- 
dition, peaches must be shipped in a 
container that will insure the least 
possible injury consistent with practi- 
cal handling methods. The most 
suitable package for a shipping sec- 
tion or for an individual grower de- 
pends upon the varieties grown, the 
distance to market, the kind of labor 
available, market preferences, and, to 
a certain extent, upon the season of 
the yar. 


Studying the Hay Trade 


Representatives of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the State 
College of Agriculture, the State Fed- 
eration of Farm Bureau Associations, 
and various organizations of hay ship- 
pers and dealers, were called together 
by the State Department of Farms 
and Markets in a conference in New 
York City recently for the purpose of 
discussing certain problems connected 
with the marketing of hay in New 
York City. Among the matters dis- 











Self-Feeder and Rape—Approved Practices in Better Hog Raising 
Experienced swine breeders find that the self-feeder and pasture crops 
are two practices that have proven their desirability for quick and efficient 


gains. 


The amount of grain necessary to produce one hundred pounds of 


pork where swine have access to green forage crops is considerably less when 


compared,to the dry lot method of feeding. 


Moreover, by use of the self- 


feeder a considerable amount of labor is eliminated, especially for the man 


who raises hogs as a side-line. 


As long as ‘the forage crops are green and 


healthy, and as long as the self-feeder has a supply of grain and a trough of 


fresh water is at hand, the hogs can practically take care of themselves. 


farmers write to the effect 


Many 


that after they have tried the self-feeder and 


green forage crop system of swinefeeding they would never go back to the 
hand methods, carrying heavy pails three times a day. 


service in your county. Why not con- 
sult the agent? I have written con- 
cerning the administration and psy- 
chology of your case which seems to 
me fully as important as the technique 
of soil and crop improvement. I 
have also used all of the space pos- 
sible in this issue for I am guessing 
that a good many people have similar 
difficulties.—[H. E. Cook. 








Fruit and Crops 




















Handling Peaches at Harvest 


Among the conspicious needs of the 
peach industry today are standard 
grades and more careful attention to 
the harvesting, handling and packing 
of the fruit, says H. W. Samson of 
the federal department of agriculture. 
Each year large numbers of shipments 
are received in the consuming centers 
of the country which, on account of 
immaturity or improper methods of 
grading to the shippers. The situa- 
tion is rendered even more serious 
because the presence of poor fruit 
on the market weakens the confidence 
of the consuming public and affects 
the sale of the good stock as well. 

It is advisable for growers in the 
central Atlantic states to pick the 
fruit approximately 48 hours before 
it reaches the proper maturity for 
eating. This length of time is based 
on average weather conditions. 
Changes in the weather should have 


cussed were: The permit system for 
regulating the volume of shipments to 
New York City, inadequate storage 
capacity for surplus receipts of hay, 
the grading of hay, the method of in- 
specting hay as to grades, the method 
of testing the weights and determining 
shrinkage and shortage, the commis- 
sion and other marketing charges and 
various practices of the trade in hand- 
ling hay shipments. 

The representatives of the trade ex- 
pressed a wide diversity of opinion on 
most of these subjects, but those rep- 
resenting Government agencies sum- 
marized their conclusions as to the 
principal matters discussed in the con- 
ference as follows: 


(1) The discontinuance of the Permit/ Sys- 
tem, as announced by representatives of rail- 
toads who were also called into conference, 
will have beneficial results both to shippers 
and the New York market. It should not be 
re-instated until a further conference is held 
between railroad officials, representatives of 
the trade, and the government marketing 
agents. 

(2) The problem of providing additional 
Storage for surplus shipments of hay and 
establishing a central hay market with direct 
connections to all the principal hay carrying 
tailroads in addition to facilities for receiving 
hay by boat should be taken up with the Port 
of New York Authority and a definite plan 
developed that will fit in with the general plans 
for reorganization of transportation facilities 
in the New York port. 

(3) Both hay shippers and dealers should 
cooperate with the United States Department of 
Agriculture in developing practical and more 
definite hay grades along the lines being worked 
out in the hay laboratories at ‘Alexandria, Va. 

(4) Federal inspection of hay at New York 
City under the federal grades should be made 
available at the earliest possible date so that 
any uncertainty as to grades on the part of 
shipper and receiver may be removed. 

(S) The hay commission receivers in the 








New York market should » their 
so Present costs of 











fined and - 3 Returns to shi 
should state clearly just what the Commission 
charge consists of and the shipper should be ; 
@ position to indicate which services are é 
sired and which are of no value to them, 
(6) As a further means of lowering 
ing costs it is suggested that the railroads des. 
ignate a limited number of conveniently located 
yards as sales yards to which all hay on con, 
signment for sale on arrival shall be delivered, 





In order that necessary improve. 
ments in the method of marketing hay 
in New York City may be accom. 
plished the federal and state market. 
ing agencies have urged the reorganj. 
zation of the hay trade in New York 
City, so that there will be one repre. 
sentative body for the entire trad, 
through which action can be taken 
towards bringing up the standards of 
hay marketing conditions and prac. 


tices. 
Farm Engineering | 


Watch Your Lightning Rods 


bal 
May I inquire if you can inform me h 
lightning ro should be fastened dows he 
side of a building. I have just had our build. 
ings rodded and where the rod runs down 
to the ground it is fastened to the buildin 

a half circle of metal nailed to the building, 
The cable passes between the circle and cor. 
ner of building and extends into ground, 
Where the cable leaves the bottom of build. 
ing to pass basement it has a wire nail driven 
through cable into the building. Somehow it 
looks a botch job. 

Many have had the work done but I have 
not been close to it. Just at the edge of the 
barn where he put the nail through he has 
nailed a board over the wire with the end down 
to the ground. It seems as though there is 
nothing to prevent the wood from catching 
fire should the lightning follow the rod. Years 
ago a glass was uscd as on over head wires on 

les. 

Po the man said there was no need to wire a 
flat roof shed as there was no way. This shed 
contains all our farming tools and car. He 
was to rod all the buildings for $150 but said 
no one did those aoe K. B., New York, 

In general, I would say that the 
lightning rod installation which you 
have is probably pretty good. The 
fact that the conductors are fastened 
directly to the building, is really bet- 
ter than oherwise. The best authori- 
ties now recommend fastening the con- 
ductors directly to the building as a 
better practice than insulating them 
from it. The strip of metal which fas- 
tens the conductor to the building may 
be all right, but it is not considered a 
very high class fastener, as it is likely 
to loosen; and a good deal of the value 
of a lightning rod installation depends 
upon its permanence and durability. 
That is, you want it to stay in place 
as long as the building is there. 

The old practice of insulating con- 
ductors from the building is being sup- 
planted by the directly connected 
method. The board which you men- 
tion as extending down to the ground 
over the conductor was placed there 
probably to protect the conductor from 
being loosened or broken accidentally. 
These is no danger of fire so long as 
you have a good ground terminal; that 
is, the lightning conductor should ex- 
tend into the ground*to the level of 
permanent moisture, according to 
some of the methods recommended by 
the United States Bureau of Standards. 

In regard to wiring your imple- 
ment shed, I do not see that you have 
any recourse unless you have a writ- 
ten contract specifying the buildings 
which were to be rodded. Buildings 
of low roof lines are not so likely to 
be struck as higher ones, but this is 
no guarantee of safety. No one can 
tell where lightning will strike. 


Babcock Heads G. L. F. 


On July 1, H. E. Babcock of the 
department of farm management at 
Cornell, became general manager of 
the Grange-League-Federation Ex- 
change, Inc. This brings to the ex- 
change a leadership in which the 
farmers have confidence. Mr. Bab- 
cock organized and directed the farm 
bureau forces of the state and his 
work as Professor of Marketing at 
Cornell University has brought him 
in contact with some of the best mar- 
keting experts in the United States. 
As a farmer he has been successful— 
he knows what is expected of the 
G-L-F and has a record of making 
a business success of any work he 
undertakes. 

The exchange was organized in 
June, 1920 and has had to cope with 
falling markets and met with a loss 
of its feed elevator by fire in April, 
1921. The balance sheet reporting the 
financial condition of the exchange 48 
of March 31, 1922 shows the financial 
position of the exchange as strong. 
There are $237,000 current assets 
against $118,000 liabilities or practi- 
cally two to one. The exchange had 
an operating profit for the 
ter of 1922 of $19,000. — 
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At The Nation’s Capital | 


By Our Washington Correspondent 
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Voigt Bill Making Progress 
Washington, July 9—The effort to 
enact the Voigt anti-filled milk bill 
into law made real progress this past 
geek, and the battle is now one be- 
rween the advocates of thts proposed 
law, openly urging its prompt passage, 

and all the underground forces the op- 
position can bring to bear in the in- 
terest of delay. : ; ss 

If delays can be avoided the bill will 
he passed by Congress. This much 
seems certain. There are sufficient 
yotes in favor of the bill apparently to 
secure a favorable report from the 
committee on agriculture of the Seh- 
ate, and enough favorable Senators to 
pass it after it is reported. But there 
are worlds of opportunities for delays, 
ynless every effort is put forth. 

The sub-committee designated by 
the agricultural committee to make 
the necessary investigation of the bill, 
peld the first hearing on Friday last. 
senator MeKinley of Illinois, who pre- 
dded did not appear to be strongly 
for or against the bill but showed 
great willingness to give all the time 
necessary to the proponents, whose 
ease Was prepared and submitted un- 
ger the direction of Charles W. Hol- 
man, executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation of Milk Prpducers. 
The opponents of the bill did not make 
a formal appearance although among 
the spectaters there were apparently 
one or two men on careful watch for 
the filled milk makers. 

Senator Ladd of North Dakota, who 
with Senator Kendrick of Wyoming 
make up Senator McKinley's associa- 
tes on the sub-committee was appar- 
ently very friendly to the bill. Senator 
Ladd is one of the best known agri- 
¢cultural chemists in the country and 
thoroughly familiar with this filled 
milk industry. He was particularly in- 
terested in the statements of Dr. E. V. 
McCullom of Johns Hopkins, chief wit- 
ness for the bill. Senator Kendrick 
had another committee meeting in the 
forenoon, but was present all the 
afternoon, and deeply impressed with 
the scientific testimony submitted to 
show the deleterious effects of using 
filled milk in place of whole milk on 
infant welfare. 

Other Details of The Fight 
Congressman Voigt of Wisconsin explained 
the bill, told the committee of the methods 
of manufacture of filled milk, how the milk 
fat is taken out of the whole milk, and sold 
for butter or ice cream, and then the skim- 
tik boiled down and cocoanut oil added, 
One so cleverly that the best expert can- 

tell this product from real condensed 
whole milk, his similarity or identity of 
tate. color, flavor and consistency, he said, is 
abasic reason for denying the right to manu- 
facture or sell it in interstate commerce, for 
thorough investigation has shown that once it 
is in the market fraudulent practices in its 
sile can not be prevented, and every sale 
which results in its use in place of milk 
is an attack on health and if used for infants 
er nursing mothers, will be followed by defi- 
aite detrimerftal results. 

Senator Calder of New York presented a 
vigorous telegram ,from_ City Health Com- 
missioner. Dr. R. S. Copeland, urging the 
enactment of a law putting filled milk out 
of business, and Senator Calder endorsed the 
bill and asked the sub-committee to report it 
avorably. 

Miss Laura Cauble formerly child welfare 
expert, counsel for the milk committee of the 
New York Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
now diet expert for the Dairymen’s League 
told of the sale of filled milk in New 
York city and its results in undermining 
children’s health. 

R. W. Balderston and other representatives 
of the milk producers told in detail of the 
fraudulent practices of retailers in selling fil- 
led milk, calling it “milk,” “the same as 
milk,” just as good as milk,” “good for babies,” 
ttc, and then gave the figures as to cost and 
selling prices showing uniformly higher profits 
to the retailer than from the sale of the real 
Freduct. Copies of advertising both by manu- 
acturers and retailers were filed showing ap- 
parently deliberate efforts to make the public 
lieve the product was “milk.” 

Upon this foundation of actual trade prac- 
tices, three scientists who followed, built wu 
Se technical story of what is wrong wit 
filled milk- so it ought not to be permitted, 
in their judgment, to be sold as food. They 
og Dr. E. V. McCullom of Johns Hopkins, 
aie ee of the University af Pennsyl- 
yania, and Dr. Sommers of the University of 
Maryland. 


Another hearing will be held when 
farm organizations will approve the 
bill. Other witnesses Friday were 
from women’s organizations, arganized 
labor and farm organizations, all ask- 
ing the enactment of this bill. 


Agricultural Tariff Items 
The Senate passed all the agricul- 
tural tariff items during the past week, 
making the most rapid progress since 
the debate began, and agreeing to the 
tommittee amendments by the largest 
Majority given any changes. The vote 


®n the first agricultural item, an in- 
*fease in live stoek rates from i to1% 


its was 14 to 48. Wheat was raised 
m 20 to 30 cents a bushel; butter 





from 6 to 8 cents a pound; and all 
dairy, meat, poultry, cereal, and other 
agricultural rates in proportion. In 
defence of the dairy schedule Senator 
Dillingham of Vermont made a care- 
fully prepared address showing the 
increase in costs due_to high freight 
rates on grain, and high farm wages 
due to increased industrial wages and 
competition in the labor market. This 
whole schedule was completed, ex- 
cept the rates on dried and frozen 
eggs. The big tariff fights right ahead 
are on wool, which apparently will be 
fixed at the “Gooding schedule” based 
on 33 cents for scoured content, the 
dye embargo which apparently will be 
defeated, and the proviso to let vege- 
table oils to be used for soap making 
in free of duty, which is opposed by 
all agricultural interests. Some people 
begin to see the final agreement on the 
bill in the Senate within a month. 

Unexplainable delays continue in 
the appointment of the “dirt farmer” 
on the Federal Reserve Board. Gos- 
sip has it that the President is dis- 
pleased because the farm organiza- 
tions do not agree on a candidate. 
Support is now divided principally be- 
tween J. R. Howard and Milo D. 
Campbell. 

The House adjourned last Friday 
until August 15, with all appropriation 


bills passed, and all big pending busi- 
ness completed, and sent to the Senate, 
Two late agricultural bills were left on 
the calendar, the butter bill, and the 
grain market control bill. 


Announced New Butter Ruling 

The Committee on Standards an- 
nounces a new butter ruling, changing 
the percentage of fat to 80%, as will 
be fixed in the Haugen bill if it passes, 
but also adding the water maximum of 
16%, not now in any standard. The 
new standards do not go into effect 
until ratified by the association of ag- 
ricultural chemists, and the State Food 
and Drug Officials association. The 
same committee announced new stand- 
ards for condensed milk and renovated 
butter. 

Baltimore Live Stock Exchange is 
on the carpet before the.Packer and 
Stockyards administration, because of 
a rule to add a 50-cent fee for each 
consignor above ‘two shipping in a co- 
operative live stock shipment to that 
market. The rule has been held up 
for 30 days, and the exchange ordered 
to show cause why it should not be 
abrogated, and to explain its entire 
schedule of charges. Complaint was 
filed by shippers. 

The bio-chemical section of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry announces 
the discovery of appreciable quanti- 
ties of Vitamine B in muscle meats 
of cattle, sheep and swine, especiaily 
in all kinds of lean pork. Experi - 
mental feeding of pigeons showed the 
results. Vitamine B is the anti 
neuritic vitamine, and pigeons receiv 
ing dried meat and rice were kept 
free from poly-neuritis, with a 25% 
ration of the dried meats, but with a 
15% ration of pork. 





On trial. Easyrunning, easily cleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- \f_ 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


RIC, SEPARATOR CO. 
a Bainbridge, N. V. 
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New Saw built. Saws8-in. 
logs Loe & 2 sept bel logs. Start 
or 6! gay engine runson. Use Four- 
cycle Engine ‘or other work. Shipped 
from fac’ or nearest of nine a 
houses. rite for full --rt-ulars . 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., £01-E Wood St., Ottawa, Kansas. 








W.T. Greathouse writes: 

“Fence received yesterday. I 
saved $30.00 in buyi rom 
ou,.’* Our new cut prices are 
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vided on special order. 


McCormick - Deering 


Ensilage Cutters 


McCormick - Deering ensilage cutters 
Cut 3 to 25 
tons per hour; 6 to 25 h. p..required. 
All working parts carefully housed. 
Force feed, large throat. Strong fly- 
wheels built of boiler-plate steel. 
Cutting and elevating done in one 


are made in five sizes. 





operation, saving power. 












McCormick, Deering, and 
Milwaukee Corn Binders 

McCormick, Deering, and Milwaukee 
corn binders cut and bind 5 to 7 acres 
per day. Wide-range gathering points 
save short, crooked, tangled and fall- 
Bundle“ carrier regular. 
Elevator to load bundies on wagon, or 
special conveyor bundle carrier pro- 


INTERNATIONA 
CHICAGO 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 











American corn. 


ment. 


N the coming autumn it will be necessary to take 

from the fields some three billion bushels of 
Corn harvesting machines must 
be put in order. This year, as in all years, profit will 
be determined largely by the efficiency of your 
equipment for handling this crop. 


Veteran corn growers for years have made corn yields 
greater with the expert help of McCormick, Deering, 
and Mitwaukee Corn Binders, McCormick- Deering ° 
Ensilage Cutters and other McCormick- Deering equip- 
At the start of the corn harvest they are 
fortified by these machines and by dependence on the 
alert co-operation and service of this Company, its 
branch houses, and dealers close at every hand. 











Thirty years ago began the pioneer work in the making 
of corn machines. Today, most efficient equipment is 


QF AMERICA 
QNCORPORATED) 





available for every operation. The careful corn grower 
will realize that the steady accumulation of 
Harvester experience is important for him. 
Whatever the need—for corn binder, picker, 
ensilage cutter, husker and shredder, 
sheller—McUormick- Deering dealers the 
nation over may be depended on for 
machines whose practical utility is every- 


where acknowledged. 
L,HARVESTER COMPANY 


USA 





















































































CATTLE BREEDERS 





HOLSTEIN COWS 


==> MR. PRODUCER: <ca= 


Do rou know that we are situated 18 miles 
from Ithace, Auburn, and Cortland, the 
greatest dairy cow centers in New York 
State 

Do you know vou can bur cows milking 
from 50 to 66 Ibs. per day that will weigh 
1200 & 1400 Ibs.—the stylish and silky 
kind? 

Do you know we sell to the largest producers 
surrounding the largest and best milk 
markets? 

Do you know we bur the rerv best cows 
obtainable; and if you are a critical buyer 
and want the best, let us show you 
some ? 

Do you know that we hare 
viduals to select from, arid 
trade? 


Fil. PALMER & SON 


150 nice indi 
solicit your 


WN. Y. 


Moravia, 


~ HOLSTEIN BULL ‘CALF | 


Rorn March 2ist, 1922. Sire, Lilly Colantha Pontiac. 
No. 328241 He by Sir Colantha Edith Pontiac whose 
dam at 5 years made 480.9 Ibs. milk, 30.99 Ibs. but 
ter in 7 days; 2116.8 Ibs. milk, 115.75 Ibs butter in 
30 days. Dam of calf, Reauty Onyx Pontiac. She 
is the dam of Small Hopes Cornucopia Beauty, 
record at 2 yrs. 3 mos. 9 days old of 53 Ibs. milk 
1 day; 346.8 Ibs. milk, 13.41 Ibs. butter im 7 days, 
3 months and 1! days after calving. This calf is 
geven-eights white, a fine, straight, square individual. 
Price $60.00 registered, transferred and crate 

BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N Y. 





25 Registered Holstein Heifers 


Jot of well grown, nicely 


An exceptionally fine 
mostiy due to freshen this 


marked 2 and 3 yr olds, 
fall and early winter 
Buy the bunch and double your money. 
Registered service bulls. 
Two cars fine grade cows. 


J. A. LEACH. 
Cortland, N. Y¥. 





Phone 972 


Holstein Cows for Sale 


150 extra nice large Holstein cows that will freshen 
between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and good 
producers. Satisfaction guaranteed and prices right. 
1 car load of registered heifers priced for a quick sale. 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh and close 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra heavy 
milkers, larce in size; also a few choice Guernsey cows. 
F. P. SAUNDERS Ceortiand, N. _ ¥. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFER AND BULL 


Calves at farmers’ prices Write your wants. 
Shipments ©.0.D. if you wish The most oppor- 
tune time to etart with Holsteins which we have 
ever known . W. ELLIS, JR., 
Maple Lawn Farm Cortland, ®. ¥. 
HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
Pure 


fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 
bred registered Holsteins all ages, your inquiry will 
receive our best attention. 


Browneroft Farm, raw, Now York 








bad SWINE | BREEDERS 








LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Special offering of 
Service Boars 


H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N.Y. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


PULLETS 


8 to 12 weeks old. Bred from heary laying strains 
in WHITE LEGHORNS and ANCONAS. Price, in 
lots of 25 or more, $1.00 each. Yearling hens, same 
varieties and quality, 25 or over, $1.50 each. Se- 
lect unrelated cockerels to go with them, $1.25 each 
Order quickly from this ad. Ref. Commercial Bank 


— PULLET FARMS, ZEELAND, MICH. 


BABY CHICKS 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 
Rocks, Reds, Wyan, Mino Prepaid 
livery Guaranteed. Catalog Free 
RELIABLE HATCHERY 
MC ALISTERVILLE. PA. 





Safe De- 


Rox 25 














Stock and Poultry 


Seasonable Handling of Birds and Animals 

















Pooling Wool Goes Onward 


Co-operative pooling and market- 
ing by New York wool producers con- 
tinues unabated, writes F. E. Robert- 
son, manager of the New York wool 
co-operative Shipments of the 1922 
clip have started to roll into the ware- 
house at Syracuse. It is expected that 
the clip of something like 34 counties 
will be handled. 

The wool market continues to show 
decided firmness. The Boston wool 
market in the middle of June reported 
as follows: Delaine 50@52c, % blood 
combing 48@50c, % blood combing 
45@46c, 4% blood combing 38@40c, 
common «and braid 35c, clothing 
grades 32 @38c. These quotations 
are much in advance of those of May 
20. In view of the favorable market, 
the grading of the 1922 wool will be 


Nancy 


Show Grounds. 
was consigned by 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Penshurst Farm 


Cacapon Molly Douglas consigned by 


ensville, W. 


cally endeavoring to pick up ungraded 
lots of wool from farmers at prices 
ranging from 25 to 35c; seldom high- 
er. These prices are uniformly 10 to 
15 cents under the market. 

However, the producers have 
learned somethirmg about the cost of 
marketing through the pool (last year 
it was 4c per pound) and they rea- 
lize the buyers are bidding consider- 
ably below the price that can be rea- 





lized for a graded product, handled 
in quantity. P 
The 1920 and 1921 pools were 
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penta be — 

or lees (Lj a 

Wh., Bik. or Gr. Leghorns 
Rocks 

1. Reds 


Mixed "Brolier Chicks 


White Leghorns, 


ippeb pos' 
cull guarantee 


W.F. HILLPOT, Box 29, 





SPECIAL MATING 
Pen 2 J 7.75 
= Rocks . 9.25 


id anywhere in U. S. A. east of Minsisai 
Send check, money order or registered 





SMIGQUALITY CHICKS 
Make Summer—Chick Profits 


pour Serer. weather. tom 
filers rsa teh er Reals ne and sa ca is ae Nia 9, 


perature. pleat plentiful fe food. 


‘carlicst 
mate on er "fs 


40.00 


73-38 
85.00 


i River and safe arrival of full 
etter. Cannot ship C. 0. D. 


Frenchtown, N. J. 








equipped hatcheries in the state. 





Plymouth Roc 


Mixed Chicks (all vigorous) 
Mixed Chicks (all Heavy Breeds)..... 


Thousands of satisfied customers everywhere. 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 


25, 000 CHICKS WEEKLY 


ieee prices on Chicks hatches due July 18-25, August 2-9-15 
Hatched by experts with 12 years experience in one of the largest, finest, and best 


Prepaid to your door—order early. 
s CG, White and Brown Leghorns............ 
Barred ks 


8. C. Black Minorcas and 8S. C. Reds... 


100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
100 or less 500 or more 
ceccce c.each 8c .each 
ceesecpes eco Ble * 100 *“ 
eescee coocen Ge Se 120 “ 
» . ‘ 7c oe 6 “ 
Sose ‘ Sc “ 8 « 
eeaticserces e 6 @ 13c * 


White Wyandottes. ..............5555. 
(The Old Reliable Plant) 





Send your order today or write for free catalog 


RICHFIELD, PA. 











“cant. 


highly successful, not only in New 
York but also in Ohio. Producers in 
these two states fared considerably 
better than those of Michigan or Iowa. 


New York wool growers received an 
average price of 36.48c while Ohio 
men average 29.8. However, ac- 
cording to the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau News, Michigan producers 
only realized 23.94c and Iowa produc- 
ers averaged 21.3c. The success of 
the eastern men is attributed to the 
fact that they did not dump ther 


stock on a temporarily glutted market. 

With the splendid success realized 
through the«co-operative effort and 
the advantage gained through uni- 
form and standard grading as well as 
being able to deal in quantities, those 
in charge of the New York pool are 


extremely optimistic in their opinions 
regarding the success of the pool. 


The 





The Ayrshire Heifer That Topped The Devon, Pa. Sale 

Dewdrop took the honors at the Ayrshire .sale which was held 
during the recent three day meeting of Ayrshire breeders at the Devon Horse 
Nancy Dewdrop brought $1500, the top price of the sale. 
and 
Penshurst Rising Star is her sire and 
Penshurst Man O’ War. Only one other female topped the $1000 mark. She was 
the 
Va,, and taken by old Forge Farm, Spring Grove, Pa. 
that the average price of $510 was realized on the 42 animals sold speaks 
In fact, 


She 
the Masonic Homes, 
she is in calf to 


purchased by 


Farm, Ward- 
The fact 


Reymann Memorial 


Ayrshire. breeders attending the 


well for the success of the sale. 

meeting went home satisfied that the “Red and Whites” are coming into 

their own. 

rushed in order that sales may be main ®ndeavor of the state association 

made to the best advantage. right now is to strengthen the county 
Local wool buyers are energeti- units. Unless the county units are 


strong the state association can not 
function for the greatest good of all 
the members. 





Avoiding a Summer Trouble 


Reports indicate that poultry mites 
are arrfting earlier than usual this 
year. No doubt this is due to the ex- 
tremely recent warm spell. In view 
of this poultrymen may well pay par- 
ticular attention to combatting these 
insects if they don't’ wish to experience 
a falling off of egg production and 
early moulting at this time of the 
year, says Professor Allen of the New 
York station. 

«Mites do their damage at night 
when the, birds are on the roosts. 
They crawl up on the shanks of the 
birds from their hiding places on the 
roosts sucking the blood out of the 
birds and returning before daybreak 
to their hiding places. Methods of 
control are extremely simple. Suc- 
cessful poultrymen have many differ- 
ent materials which appeal to them. 
Any of the coal tar disinfectants such 
as creosote or crude carbolic applied 
to the roost and nest boxes will soon 
put an end to the insects. The dis- 
infectant should be put on liberally 
filling all the crevices and cracks 
where the mites may find harbor. 

Another material which is consid- 
ered very satisfactory by some poul- 
trymen is oil, drained from the en- 
gines of motor cars when it is con- 
sidered no longer useful as a lubri- 
One good application made at 
this time will eliminate trouble from 
mites for the rest of the season. A 
mistake made by many people is that 
weaker solutions are used and that 
when the solution is applied it .does 
not reach the places where the in- 
sects stay when they are not on the 
birds. 
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40 Brot ok Chit, 4 Bren feline 
Eshibisen Gendes. Catalogen Free. Select ud 


NABOB HATCHERIES Dept. 31, Gambier, Ohia 


Roselawn Chicks Live 


15000 pure bred Barred Rock and R. 1. 
chicks for June, July, and August, $14.00 per 
Hundred, immediate and safe delivery Suaranteed, 
Prices of other breeds on request. 


Roselawn Poultry Farm and Hatchery 
Dept. D Ottsville, Pa, 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatched by the best system of Incubation from high 
class bred to lay stock. Barred Rocks, Buff Rocks, 























Reds, Anconas, lle each; White Wyandottes BI 
Minorcas, 15¢ each; White Brown, Buff Lames 
9c each. Pekin Ducklings 30c each. > 


guaranteed by prepaid parcel post 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, WN. y 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


100. R. 
Mine Inorgad Ancona, tt Ber 100 iat Beck "i prin 
Prompt delivery; a heeky une wok 8 ny ; 


E. R. Hummer & Co., Frenchtown, WN. J, 


Feb. a Soret, os. $120 per 109, 
MIXED $65 $28 20. April & May 
Hatched. F100 per PeTO0. $52.50 per 5 
22.00 per 20. Satisfaction Safe arrival 


PULLETS guaranteed. Make early winter layer. 


HIGHLAND FARM, Sellersville, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 10 days old old 


Rhode Island Reds, $20.00 a 100, White Leghorn 
and Anconas, $18.00 per 100. 
EMPIRE HATCHERY, “SEWARD, 
LLeTs 
Several thousand vigorous March and April hatched 
birds from _? laying parentage. White and Brown 
Leghorns, R. Reds, B. P. Rocks, W. Wrandottas, 
B. Minorca, Prices reasonable 
Galen Farms 200 Clyde, New York 


For SALE or TRADE 


The Best Bred Son of 


Dutchland Colantha 
Sir Inka 
Phroney Pontiac 


at 7 yrs. 9 months 15 days 
31.10 lbs. butter and 663.30 Ibs. milk 
365 days. 1062.22 Ibs. butter and 
24207.9 Ibs. milk 
This wonderful young bull was born 
February 24, 1921 and is ready for 
light service. He is the first 1000-Ib. 
son of Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, 
“The greatest Living Proven Sire of 
the Holstein Breed. 
We will either sell him for cash or 
trade him fora great proven herd 
sire to use on our daughters of ‘‘Old 
Dutch.” 
If you have a great proven herd sire 
and you are looking for a young bull, 
write us: 


FISHKILL FARMS 


(Herd under Federal and State 
Supervision) 
Phillip O*Connel! 
Herdsman 











N.Y. 





‘Anconas. 
Box 








Henry Morgenthau. Jr. 
Owner 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION 
Dutchess County, New York 
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Post Your 
Farm 


and Keep Trespassers 
Off 


We have printed on 
linen lined board trespass 
notices that comply in all 
respects to the new law 
of New York State. We 
unreservedly advise land 
owners to post their 
farms. We have a large 
supply of these notices 
and will send one dozen 
to any subscriber for 60 
cents. Larger quantities 
at same rate. Address: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


461 4th Avenue New York City 
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It’s Easy to Sell 
Harder Silos 
Ever since 1899 the Harder has been 
the model for all other silos. It is 
known because of our consistent adver- 
tising. It is wanted because it has 

made good everywhere. 
There’s money for you in 
gelling Harder Silos. If in- 
terested, write at once for 
details. 

Write for Free Booklet 


Good avatlable territory 
open for live agents. 


Harder Mfg. Corp. 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 





SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horsd 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 





will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops 
required et an application. $2.50 per bottle delivered. 


Describe your case for special instructions and Book 8 R Frd 


Ww. F. YOUNG, tnc., 379 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


DOWN 


ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 














BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 


129 West 24st St. New York 




















Dollars in Hares 


He pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair 
md express charges. 
mpply guaranteed high grade stock at 
bwest prices and buy all perfect pairs 
tu raise. Use back yard, barn, 
cellar, attic. 


Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free 


STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS'N 
“7 H. Broadway NEW YORK 


DRY YOUR FRUIT 


and Vegetables by steam in two bours on the 


“GRANGER” 
Home Evaporator 


Cheaper than canning—No jars—No sugar— 
les work — No loss — Cost $6.00 up. Send for catalog ti 
EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 S. 4th St., PHILA., PA 


THE BREEDING OF 
FARM ANIMALS 


By M. W. HARPER 

This book eg the useful information 
concerning the breeding of farm animals, well 
tdapted to the - ds of the farmer and breeder. 
It includes a ef discussion of the funda- 
mental — aR Sandertying anima] breeding. 
Special emphasis is placed on the importance 

proper care and management of the parents, 
together with the development of the young 
stock, etc. Notwithstanding the complex nature 
of animal breeding, the text is presented in such 
§ manner as to be readily comprehended by 


illustrated 5 1-2 x 7 t-2 inches 
336 Pages Cleth NET $2.00 
American Agriculturist, Inc., 

461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
































Cuticura Talcum 


oe Fascinatingly Fragrant === 


ways Healthful 


ure Laboratories, Dept. U, Malden, 























When Writing Advertisers 


PHARDER SILOS § 

















Milk and Dairy 


Discussing Marketing and Production 

















Interstate Milk Prices 


Prices at country receiving stations 
for members of the interstate milk 
producers’ association, which has 16,- 
000 members in the Philadelphia 
milk shed, are shown by the table be- 
low for June. The prices are figured 
toward the close of each month. The 
basic quantity for each member in- 
creases for July 10% above this table. 
It will be recalled that for the last 
year and a half the interstate associa- 
tion has been paying the highest price 
on a basic amount of milk, while the 
surplus above this amount is divided 
into two classes as further explained 


below, and sells at a lower price. 
COUNTRY PRICES ON BASIC QUANTITY 
Freight Rates Price 
Miles 46qt. can 3% milk 
1 to 19 $.265 $1.97 
11 to 20 -28 1.95 
21 to 30 30 1.93 
31 to 40 31 1.92 
41 to 50 33 1.90 
51 to 60 34 1.89 
61 to 70 .36 1,87 
71 to 80 ae 1.86 
81 to 90 .385 1.84 
91 to 100 .395 1.83 
101 to 110 .41 1.82 
111 to 120 .42 1.81 
121 to 139 .43 1.80 
131 to 140 .445 1.78 
141 to 150 455 1.77 
151 to 160 47 1.76 
161 to 170 .475 1.75 
171 to 180 .485 1.74 
181 to 190 .50 1.7 
191 to 200 .505 1.73 
201 to 210 51S 1.7 
211 to 220 53 1.71 
221 to 230 .535 1.7 
231 to 240 .545 1.69 
241 to 250 55 1.68 
251 to 260 .56 1.67 
261 to 270 57 1.66 
271 to 280 .575 1.65 
281 to 290 59 1.65 
291 to 300 -595 1.63 


The next table shows the June sur- 
plus price in effect to members of the 
interstate association, the first col- 
umn being’ the price for class 1, 
which is for an amount of surplus 
equal to the basic quantity, and the 
second for class 2, which is for all 
surplus in excess of class 1. 


JUNE PRICES ON SURPLUS 
Class I Class 11 


Test per 100 Ibs. 
3.0 $1.33 3.0 $1.04 
A fi 1.37 3.1 1.08 
3.2 1.41 3.2 1,12 
3.3 1.45 3.3 1.16 
3.4 1.49 3.4 1.20 
3.5 1.53 3.5 1.24 
3.6 1.75 3.6 1.28 
3.7 1.65 3.7 1.32 
3.8 1.65 3.8 1.36 
3.9 1.69 3.9 1.40 
4.0 1.73 4.9 1.44 
4.1 1.77 4.1 1.48 
4.2 1.81 4.2 1.52 
4.3 1.85 4.3 1.56 
4.4 1.89 4.4 1.60 
4.5 1.93 4.5 1.64 
4.6 1.97 4.6 1.68 
4.7 2.01 4.7 1.72 
4.83 2.05 4.8 1.76 
4.9 2.09 4.9 1.80 
5.0 2.13 5.0 1.84 


The above quotations in both tables 
include a deduction of 1 cent per 100 
pounds, which together with 1 cent 
per 100 pounds contributed by the 
buyer is turned over to the Philadel- 
phia Interstate Dairy Council for the 
purpose of conducting a publicity cam- 
paign to advertise the food value and 
urge greater consumption of dairy 
products. The usual commission frqm 
members of the association is to be 
deducted and returned to the associa- 
tion. 





Keeping Up the Milk Flow 
H. H. LYONS, NEW YORE 

Milk prices are very low, or per- 
haps we should say that the purchas- 
ing power of a hundred pounds of 
milk is low, and farmers are study- 
ing how to produce milk at the lowest 
cost. Feeds do not decline except 
that wheat feeds are down a little 
and dairymen are feeding very little 


grain feeds. Fortunately rains for 
some three or four weeks have 
brought on pastures to the extent 


that grains are not so much needed as 
is commonly the case. It is not the 
intention of our dairy farmers to feed 
grain as they used to do. They will 
quite generally get what they can and 
produce a little less to the cow and 
do it cheaper. 

Occasionally a dairyman is consid- 
ering the purchase of feeds. I know 
of a few men who feed something even 
now. It does cost to feed but the 
cows keep in good flesh and are 
ready to respond when later feeding 
becomes practically a necessity. 

The men with good cows who feed 
now .or will soon commence it may be 
in better position for fall or winter 


dairying than those who scrimp this 
summer. 

It is not my intention to blame those 
who in the flush of pasture have cut 
down on grain largely or entirely for 
that may be best, but to go to an 
extreme of discontinuing grain the 
most of the summer simply because 
grain is higher in proportion than 
milk may be carrying the matter too 
far. It seems to me that ! would 
watch the feed market closely and 
possibly soon buy a supply of wheat 
bran. Gluten is too high, it is true, 
but gluten seems to be the cheapest 
source of protein at present and pos- 
sibly for the summer. 

Cornmeal or hominy is not a bad 
buy considering other grains and hom- 
iny will keep pretty well. It is not 
my purpose to advise stocking up on 
grains considerably now but it is pos- 
sible to »pget something for later sum- 
mer feeding that will answer at a tol- 
erable price. It may pay to keep up 
the condition of the cows even if 
feeds are too high. 




















Our Veterinary Advisor } 
Describing Lump Jaw 
IT have a cow with lump jaw. Would you 


please tell me what is the best thing to do 
for it? Doctor’s medicine doesn’t seem to 
do any good.—[A subscriber. 

Lump jaw is almost exclusively a 
disease of cattle. ‘“‘Wooden tongue” 
is another name that is sometimes ap- 
plied where the throat and root of 
the tongue are affected. The disease 
most commonly attacks the soft tissue 
by the jaw bones causing a large lump. 
Hence the common and well-known 
name. 

There is little definite knowledge of 
the life history of this fungus. It is 
found upon pasture grasses and by 
strawstacks. Just how it lives or 
propagates in that environment re- 
mains unknown. In all probability 
inoculation of the animal most fre- 
quently occurs by chewing some harsh 
substance that tears or punctures the 
membrane of the mouth. A slight 
wound would make it possible for 
germs to become implanted. Follow- 
ing inoculation the germs develop rap- 
idly into a colony which is the disease 
center, destroying surrounding tissue 
and producing the lump or tumor. 

Not all cases develop alike. Some 
are more rapid than others. In some 
sections the lump softens and breaks 
discharging a thick stringy pus. It 
may then diminish and appear to heal. 
However it develops again, followed 
by another discharge. Inasmuch as 
the infection is local, the animal will 
apparently retain its health and ap- 
petite. However, later on the disease 
progresses to other parts. Gradually 
the jaw bone becomes so badly af- 
fected that eating becomes quite diffi- 
cult and impossible, and unless de- 
stroyed the animal will die of sheer 
starvation. 

It is not considered that lump jaw 
is contagious in the sense that one 
animal can take it from another. In 
fact there are veterinarians who have 
tried to inoculate perfeetly healthy 
animals with serum taken from tumor 
of a diseased animal. Where several 
animals in a herd are infected it is 
usually due to the fact that all have 
become infected in the same manner. 
However, it is a wise precaution to 
isolate an animal which is making the 
discharge. 

Authorities differ regarding the con- 
trol of lump. jaw. Some consider it 
an incurable disease. Others say that 
it can be cured and there are prepa- 
rations on the market which have 
been known to cure the _ trouble. 
Where cures have been effected it has 
usually been where the infection is 
very recent and has not become deep- 
ly implanted in the tissues. If the. 
animal in this instance has been af- 
fected for a considerable time it is 
doubtful if anything can help her and 
it may be that the animal must nec- 
essarily be destroyed when the’ dis- 
ease shows marked development. 

Ed. note—Subscribers desiring information 
of this character will receive a more prompt 
reply if their questions are signed in full and 
correct post office address given. ‘This in- 
Lg was signed with neither name or address 

erican Agriculturist was unable to reply 
enone quickly. | requests for information 
are answered by direct correspondence. If it 
is desired that the question not used in 
our columns such information may well 
specified in request for information. 











UNADILLA SILOS 


on Famous Dairy Farms 


Borden, Walker-Gordon, Hood & 
Sons, National, State, County, Col- 
lege, and School farms— famous 
dairies throughout the East use 
Unadilla Silos, 

These farms demand the best of 
silos. They judge on the quality of 
silage, the strength, beauty and 
convenience of the silo. So the 
new silos are Unadillas, 


Look at the famous Unadilla door- 
front ladder—and you'll seewhy 
Unadilla leads. With ite prices at 1917 
levels, the Unadilla is a silo of econ- 
omy as well as convenience. 


Write for particulars on prices 
and the catalog which explaine 
all Unadilla features. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
BoxB, Unadilla, N.Y. or DesMoines,la, 
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Are Miners Digging 
Not many. Then why not ? 
Rr rotect yourself. Get a Coal? 

ew Improved WITTE Kerosene Log 
Saw. Cut down dead trees—Saw up drift wood— 
Thin out your timber. Be sure of next pone a 
fuel nine 3 independent and 


make 
New WITTE Portable Log Sa Saw 
rosene, Gasoline, Distillate 








runs on Kerose 


S, " or Alcohol, It’s lighter, has more power, 





and stop saw, arm 
swing motion, force feed, powe 
p- =r gears; two fly wheels for steady operation, 

Users Say: ‘‘Best on market.”"—*‘Cut 30 cords 

Me Je in 8 hours.’”’—Felled 60 trees in 7 hours.’ 

ns smooth.’”’—** Works fine 

Engine does belt work when not sawing. The 
new price, NOW, of this improved outfit is $79.50 
at Kansas City. (With carload freight added only 
$84.50 at Pittsburgh. Quick-change Tree Saw 
parts at smal] extra cost, makes Log Saw a 
aa pa Tree Saw. Cut-off saws to be 
—=— y Log Saw engine at a very low price. 

plete Wot on request.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres, 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

1802 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1802 Empire Bldg.. PITTSBURGH, PA, 


You Can Make 
Money Milling Flour 


One of the oat paying ond ws most dignified busi- 

esses you can get in, 
or put your boy in now- 
adays, is flour milling. 
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Midget Marvel 
Self-Contained Roller Flour Milt 

Saves the high freights on wheat out and Ld 
Se Fe a ete ee pe antes 
more, Kan.; “M. we rofits f trom in gat 

Marvel average right around $40 
M. McKinney, Cooper, T 





ex.; 
when I bought my 25 ’ barrel Midget. * and the 
little mill led me clean out of le long 

— WA aught m: £3 rr you, 
8a . A. Kamm, Oxford, Mic! 

Capacities: 15, 25, 60 and 100 barrels of as fine 
roller patent flour a day as any mil) can make. 
Write for free book, ‘The Sto: ry of a Wonderful 
Flour Mill,” trial offer, terms, ete 


i tl 
Lae tego 


pp MINERAL 





















Soldon | satisfaction or 
its Merits 
SEND TODAY & 


booklet — 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


DRY MILK 


FOR CALVES, PIGS AND HENS 
or anything needing cow’s skimmed milk. Barrels 
of 250 Ibs. A trial 25 pounds, parcel post $3.00. 








W. A. RANDEL R. 7, SEYMOUR, CONN. 
































































































Helps A Sell, ond 
Rent or 
eure Help or vind “Work 
Address aan be counted 
part of the 
advertisement. 
Each imtial oF 
aomber counts 
asa word Cash 






must sccom- AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Your -— 


arket Place eae "e 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 











__ SEEDS AND NU RSERY STOCK _ 

~ CABBAGE, cav LIFLOWER. SPROV T, end 4 Celery 
Plants (seven or eight millions of them) Field 
grown pedigree seed, re-rooted and selected plants. 
Cabbage plants, Danish Ballthead, No. 24 (heaviest 
sielder in tons per acre of 39 strains tested): Copen- 
hagen Market, No. 11 (best of 23 strains tested) 
Enkhuizen Glory (best of 21 strains tested); All 
Head Early; Successsion; Surehead: Early Flat, Dutch: 
Late Flat Dutch Red Danish Stonehead: Red 
Rock, Early Summer: Winningstadt: Autumn King: 
Late Stonehead; All seasons: Drumhead Savory, $2.00 
per 1000: 500, $1.30; 300, $1.00.—600,000 re-rooted 
Snowball cauliflower plants (strain used by members 
of the Lane Itland Cauliflower Association) Selected 
lants $5.00 per 1090; 500, $3.00; 300, $2.00, 200, 
1.50; 100, $1.00 Brussels Sprouts, same price as 
cabbage plants Re-rooted celery plants Selected 
plants. Golden Self Bleaching (French seed), Easy 
Bleaching: White Plume (French seed) Giant Pascal 
(French seed); Winter Queen: Golden Heart, French 
Rose Ribbed (French seed), $3.00 per 1000; 500, 
$2.90; 300, $1.50: 200, $1.25: 190, 88. Established 
24 vears We do not raise a cheap grade of plants 
Our plants are good all the war through and will 
protiuce hearier crops than ordinary plants. No buat- 
negs dene on Sunday. F RO®WHELLE & SONS, 
Chester, New Jersey 
CAULIFLOWER, CELERY. Brussels 
Cabbage plants, (Field-grown) 
Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, 
All Head Early, Sure- 


CABBAGE 
Sprouts 5,000 00 
Fine plants Danish 
Fnkhuizen Glory, Succession, 


head, Flat Dutch, Drumhead Savoy, Ironhead Savoy, 
Red Danish Stonehead, Wakefield and Early Summer 
$1.75 per 1009; 5000 for $8.00: 500, $1.99. Re-rooted 
Cabbage plants $2.00 per 1000. Special Strain No. 5 
Danish, (26 tons per acre) $2.25 per 1000. 1,000,000 
caulifiower plants Snowball, (re-rooted) $4.00 per 
1000 300,000 brussels sprout plants Danish Giant 


and Long Island Dwarf $3.00 per 1000; 5000 for $12 
5,000,000 celery plants. (Ready now for immediate 
shipment) White Plume. Winter Queen, Golden 
Heart, Pascal and Sanford’s Fasy Rlanching, 
$2.50 per (re-rooted) $3.00 per 1000. Golden 
Self Blanching. (French grown seed) $5.00 per 1000: 
re-rooted $3.75 per 1000 All celery plants grown 
from best strains of seed and plants are fine Any 





plants sent parcel post or express, packed in damp 
moss Send for free list of al) vegetable planta. 
Cash with onder please PAUL F. ROCHFLLF, 
Morristown, N. J 

FLOWER PLANTS. Canterbury bells, Hollyhock, 
ecolumbine, delphinium, foxglove, gaillardia, golden 
glow, forget me-not, phiox, shasta Cohe. sweet wil- 
liam and other hardy perennials; aster, pansy, salvia, 
snapdragon, salpigiossis, Chinese pinks, candytuft, 
firebush, petunia, portulaca, zinnia, rerbena as 
other annuals. HARRY P. SQUIR 


Catalogue free 
Good Ground, N. ¥ 


STRAW "RERRY PL. ANTS | for August "and fall plant- 





ing. Pot-grown and runner plants that will bear 
fruit next summer. Raspberry, blackberry, dewberry, 
loganberry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, roses. 
shrubs for fall planting. Catalogue free HARRY 
PD.. SQUIRES. Good Ground, in. Y 
CAULIFLOW! ER, “sw EET POTATO, TOMATO 
Pepper, beet, cabbage, celery, egg plant, hop, mint. 
Bale, leek, onion, parsley, swiss chard plants: aspara 
rhubarb, horseradish roots Catalocue free. 
ARRY D. SQUIRES. Good Ground, No 





SWINE 


~ pas FOR SALE-—RBetter pigs for the same money 
fold Spring Farm pigs have always had this reputa 
tion, bred from selected Big Types giving the deep 
rrel_ and broad frame for you to put pork on 
Cold Spring Farm pigs are a guarantee to you against 
the only too common scrub pig. Berkshire and York 





shire cross, Chester and Yorkshire cross. Can ship 
any Lert m4 the following lots: 31—6 to 7 weeks old. 
$6.50 26—8 to 9 weeks old, $7.00 each: 22-10 


extra fine, our choicest stock, $7.50 each 


weeks “aa. 
co ». at your station for your approval No 








eharge for crating Our guarantee: Feed 30 davs, 
if not satisfied return to us and we will return vour 
money. COLD SPRING FARM, P. O. Box 74, 
Dedham, Mass 

100 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White cross, color white: Rerkshire and 
Chester White cross, color Diack and white: barrows, 
sows or boars, 6 to & wks old @ $6 each: & to 10 
wks. old $6. 50 each: eet and ship any part of the 
above your approval. JOHN J. 


lot 0 
SCANLON, “fussel! St., Ww oburn, Mass 
FOR SALE: Registered Duroc Jersey ples, March 
fatrowed. Orion Cherry King and Wonder breeding. 
MOREY B. ASHLEY, Livonia, N. Y. 


Tel 30 





REGISTERED DUROC PI 
a ee and o. ck 
D, Locke, N. ¥ 


PIGS: also two 1 bred sows 
breeding 


M. M. UNDER- 





REGISTERED 0. 1. C. and Chester White pigs, 
and bred sows. E. P. ROGERS Wapville, N. Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping ys 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 





YEARLING HENS for sale. Sheppards Anconas 
Russels, Brown Lerhorns, Barron White Leghorns. 
These hens are bred for heary egg production, price 
$1.50 each while they last. Booking orders for White 
Leghorn ten-weeks-old pullets at $1.00 each. IDYL- 
DELL FARM, Wolcott, New 


_ G00D WHITE LEGHORN - HENS—Laying condition 
8 











$125.00 per 100 5.00 per 50. per dozen 
Rocks, Reds, Wyan & Leghorn pullets, early hatched 
$85.00 r 50 $37.50 per 20. H. A. SOTDER, 
Sellersville, Pa. 

CHICKS Te and up. Will ship br parcel post 
¢. ©. D. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns and mixed. De- 
livery guaranteed. Catalog free M. LAUVER, 
McAlisterville, Pa., Box 26. 

“TLTRA QUA” CHICKS White Wrandottes 


22%c. Black Minorcas 18¢ Anconas 16c, 2ist year. 
Circulars. OWNLAND FARMS, Hammond, New York. 





PULLETS—White, brown, buff Leghorns, 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Minorcas FOREST FARM: 
Rockaway. New Jersey. 


Biri8%; 


BARY c AIC KS, White Fy | m 00 
Rec Anconas, Barred 
H. te HERY, Seward, N 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


RETTER QU av ALITY second-hand egg-cases; Satis- 














faction guaranteed. STANDARD EGG CASE CO., 
No. 60 A West 114th Street, New York. 
PATENTS 





461 Feurth Ave., New York City h- 


a REAL ESTATE MARKET 





GETS 185-ACRE Horses, 
Growing Crops, full implements, etc., included if you 
; substantial check from milk coming in 
fruit. and other products 
; good markets; all advantages 
heavy cropping black loam tillage, -_ Cow 
brook -watered pasture, about 1000 cords — 
ft. timber — maples, 50 apple 
fruit; house, running ener? 60-ft. 
barn, big poultey” house. > > affairs quickly 
3,5 Details page 168 
Big Catalog Bargains, FREE. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 150R, Nassau St., New York City. 


FARM, & Cows. 





FARM WITH 28 ACRES GRAPES Overlooking 
Beautiful Lake, Commanding views, broad landescape 
and nearby sparkiing lake make this ideal spot for 
; good income from grapes and fruit: 
36 acres Randy ae town, neighbors, healthful 
: acres 


2 barns, packing house for 
to operate reduces price to 
about $1, down, immediate possession. ©. 
i BRARD. Pitt Liberty St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 


200 ACRES WITH MODERN HOUSE, 15 Holstein 
Cows, Growing Crops, machinery, tools, — separ- 
ator, gas engine, etc., close RR town, school, 
creamery; 75 acres machine-worked fields tor splendid 

crops hay, corn, grain, potatoes, vegetables, etc., 
brook-watered 46-cow pasture; sugar grove, fruit: 

9%-roem house, running hot_and cold water, 
; large barn, poultry house. To close estate all 
part cash. Immediate returns, prosperous 

here for you. ome now CHAS. G. 
TOMPKINS, 370 Main St., Catskill, N. Y. 


op hkD OPPORTUNITY! $10 to $50 starts you on 
40 or 80 acres near thriving city in Lower Michi- 
a. Balance on long time. Learn how we help 
you get a farm home of your own. Write today for 
FREE illustrated booklet giving full information. 
SWIGART LAND CO. V-1246 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago. 


IMPROVED FARM 2107 ACRES, 8 miles station 
Pennsylvania railroad be Richmond and Wash- 
ington, 17 million feet origina] timber, nine million 
of it oak over 3 feet diaméter, 800 ee 

race, 


ba grapes; 
shaded lawn, 2nd house, 
= — / 

















PATENTS SECURED. Prompt service. Avoid dan- Richman’. Soe 
gerous delays. Send 4 Ce ay vy 
form and Free Book telling How to obtain a patent. 
Send eketch or model for examination. Preliminary _ FARMS— -COBLESRILL yng ‘ey 4 
advice without charge. Highest references. Write TO- Eastern N. summer bulletin, just out - 
DAY L. JACKSON & CO., 328 Guray Bide., | scribes many special bergains. best quay, CBO, 
Washiingion,”D.« Cobleskill, N.Y. ie 





CATTLE 


FOR SALE—Resistered Holstein Les 7. age 4 
months. Sire, Dot Ormsby Lad; m, ng Pontiac 
Marion Ophir Girl E. BE. RIDOUT Oohir Farm, 
Purchase, 








MISCELDDANEOUS 





HARVESTER cuts and piles on harvester 
or winrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal 
Corn Binder Sold in every state Only $25 with 
tosen tieing attachment. Testimonials and catalog 
FREE showing picture of Harvester. PROCESS 
HARVESTER CO., _Selins; Kansas. . 
BAC K ‘YOLU MES Ww ANTED—I am endeavoring to 
locate some of the earlier volumes of American Agri 
culturist, particularly those for the years 1842, 1852 
and 1853 If you have these please advise what 
condition they_are in and quote price oaoae? 
F. TAYLOR, Box 139 Station F, New York, N. Y 


BARRELS OF SLIGHTLY DAMAGED CROCKERY 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Aluminumware, etc., 
shipped direct from factory to consumer. Write us for 
particulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 





CORN 








B Colt carbon lighting plant has 
led. Fully equipped for farm build 





never been i 





ta 
ings. Well sell at a bargain. Write for particulars. 
C. E. WESTOVER, Ilion, N. Y. 

PATCHWORK— Send btm ang pe ~ , a 
package, bright new calicoes a es our 
money's worth every time. CORK coM- 
PANY, Meriden, Conn. 





12. OP. HERCUL ES kerosene engine, mounted, 
yearly new, $300. Maytag power washer, new, $35. 
H. VAN BU REN, Rummerfield, Pa 





ACCOUNTS, NOTES, CLAIMS—Collected  any- 
where in world. No charges unless collected. MAY'S 
COLLECTION AGENCY, Somerset, . 





~ #ARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
b gh, Ontario. 





DUROCC PIGS $10 Ped GERENO WEEKS, De 
Graf, O. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 











OUR HELP BUREAU 





DON’T lead @ dog's life all summer driving cows 
An English Shepherd will go for stock alone. Pups 
at reduced price for short time. GEO. BOORMAN, 
Marathon, New York 


~ FLEMISH GIANT HARES—Gray and black ‘tour 
months stock, $5.00 pair—& to 10 mos. $4.00 each. 
Satisfaction cuaranteed. MAPLE HILL FARM, Fort 
Plain, New York. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS and young dogs 

















ready to go right at work getting cows Write for 
list. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y 

FOX, COON, RABBIT hounds. Birds dog and 
Airedale Rupes LAKE SHORE KENNELS, 
HIMROD, N 

THOROUGHBRED male collie pups. Bred fe- 
males Spayed females ARCADIA FARMS, 
Bally, Pa 

COLLIE PUPS, from pure bred, very ‘intelligent 
stock. Males $10. Shipped on approval. WM. W. 
KETCH, Cohocton, N. Y. 


, LITTER RABBIT HOUND PUPS. H. A. HAIGHT. 
Barker N. Y. 


~ COLLIE PUPPIES—Heelers. 
Ulysses, Penn. 





JOEL GROVER, 





TOBACCO 





KENTUCKY TOBACCO—‘‘Special Desgata,—Gend 
no money pay for tobacco and postage when 
ceived. 10 Ibs. 3 year old smoking $1.00 FARMER'S 
GRANGE, Hawesvrille, Ky. 





TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking, 10 





Ths. $2.25. Rich mellow hand. selected chewing 2 

The. $1.00 Free receipt for preparing WALDROP 

BROTHERS, Murray, Ky 

= = 
STANCHIONS 


_ uiars address P. O 





CRUMB'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 

= purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 

the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send ofr booklet 
WALLACE R. CRUMB, Rox A. Forrestville, Ct 





CIGARS 


CIGARS—Special off. “La Azora” made to sell 
2 for 25 cents, while they last $2 box of 50. Harana 
Miler throurhout. Will suit or your money refunded. 
MAYER CIGAR CO., & Church St., New York City. 


\ 











MADE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED HELP? We hare many able-bod- 
ied Jewish young men, with and without experience, 
who wish to work on farms. If you need a 
steady man, write for an order blank. Ours is not 7 
commercial —— agouey. and we . no 
charge to employ mployee. THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTU RAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave., New 
York City. 








WE WANT MORE SALESMEN. If you have con- 
fidence in yourself and in American Agriculturist, 
you may be suited for one of our county salesman 

sitions. Write us about yourself. What experience 
ave vou had that makes you fitted for our work? 
We not only pay a generous commission but a lib- 
eral allowance for expenses. Write us teday. Men 
tion counties you prefer, address MR. VONDER- 
LIETH, 461 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


FARMERS-MEN-ROYS OVER 17. Recome Gov- 
ernment Railway Mail Clerks. $132-$195 month. 
Steady work ay constondty. Common educa- 
tion sufficient. Li ions free. Write immedi- 
ately FRANRLIN INSTITUTE, Dept.. G. 34 
Rochester, N 
BARN $110 
Rallway Traffic Inspector 








to $250 monthty, expenses ~ paid, as 
Position guaranteed after 
3 months’ sparetime study or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent opportunities. Write for Free Booklet. G-84 
Stand. BUSINESS TRAINING INST., Buffalo, N. ¥ 





“FARM PICNICS AND FAIRS offer exeentional 
opportunities to make money soliciting subscrintions 
for farm papers. Liberal commissions offered to re- 
snonsible and experienced solicitors.” For partic- 
BOX 110, Harrisburg, Pa 

~PERT—D. ee 18 W.—MALE HELP w ANTED, 
Fireman. Brakemen, for railroads nearest their homes 
EV ERYWHERE— hbecinners 150. tater $250. 
aed AY ASSOCIATION, Desk, W 16, Brooklyn, 


For fun fi {nforma- 
tion on government positions oven, including railway 
mail clerk. write SHUTTLEWORTH SYSTEM, Dept 
A, 271 West 125th Street, New York City. 


GOVERNMENT WAXTS: MEN. 





m ANTED— Tien Bove, $35 week. Becom 
je _exnerts. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN IN. 
STITUTE, Dept. G, 440, Rochester, N. i 





FEMALE HEDP WANTED 


WANTED WOMEN. Learn gown Goxtanine. $35 
week. Learn while earning. Ve i} free 
FRANKLIN "INSTITUTE. Dept G 543 Rochester, N. 























198 ACRE FARM—Stock, tools, crops fertile soil. 


large ns a never failing springs, excellent 
dairy. maker from date of possession. 
E. C HARMON. Cinetanates, N. 





~ CENTRAL NEW YORK FARMS: Eduipped, money: 
making farms of every description. Free catalogue. 
PERRY FARM AGENCY, Canajoharie, New York. 


125 ACRES for sale or rent-—running water; one 
mile to R. R. GLEN ARTH, Lanesboro, Pa. Box 38 








WANTED—To hear from owner of -land for sale. 
oO. K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 





eeare~entnai WANTED 


~ AGENTS—Our ‘an and Toilet article plan is a 
wonder. Get our free sample case offer. HO-RO-CO. 
77 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 








dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. 
we leaks in all 
COLLETTE MFG. 


AGENTS— Make a 
@ patent patch for instantly 
utensils. Sample packace free 
CO., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, N. 





HIDES AND FURS 





TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and Horse hides 


LET US 
Cow and Steer hides into 


for fur coats and_ Robes. 
Lg - ae ——— 


THE CROSBY mPRISTAN FUR co, Rochester, N. Y. 











Timely Books 


for Dairymen 


Books are the inspiration, the authoritative 
guide, that Ry you to command guccess. 
You should have the standard references on the 
subjects in which you are interested. 

THE BUSINESS OF DAIRYING 

By C. B. Lane. This book aims to presen 
in a clear and concise manner various busi- 
ness methods and systems which will help the 
dairyman to reap greater profits. It meets 
the needs of the average dairy farmer and if 
carefully followed will lead to ~~ dairy- 
ing Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 300 pa 

Cloth. Net $ 
FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING 

Ry H. FE. Van Norman. Embodies the prin- 

ciples involved in the handling of milk, de- 

livery to factory, shipping station, and the 

manufacture of butter on the farm. Written 

in a simple, popular way. Just the thing for 

the everyday dairy man seeepeates. 5x7_in- 

ches. 100 pages. Cloth. Lf 
MODERN METHODS OF TESTING MILK 
AND MILK PRODUCTS 

By L. L. Van Styke and C. A. Publow. A 

treatise on the various methods of testinz milk 

and ey is handled with rare skill and 
yet so plain a manner that it can be 
fully ‘understood by all. 286 pages. 5x7 in- 
> Se Sevkwswsinsesantuwednaeéned $1.40 
THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
CHEESE MAKING 

By L. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Publow. A 
etreatise on the manufacture of American ched- 

dar cheese and some other varieties; prepared 

also as a handbook and work for reference 
for the daily use of practical cheese-makers in 
cheese factory operations. oueenetes. 5x7 
inches. 520 pages. Cloth. Net ........ $2.25 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
BUTTERMAKING 

Ry €¢. A. Publow. 

ter-making in all 

thoroughly 


The entire subiect of but 
its branches has been most 
and im. 
ed. Illustrated. 
oni Cloth, Net ....$0.90 
AND ANSWERS ON 
AND MILK TESTING san 
By C. H. Publow and H. Troy. No other 
treatise of its kind is available, and no book 
of its size gives so much practical and use- 
ful information in the study of milk and milk 
products. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 100 paces. 
Ss ME. succcesestbeeatchacatinsete cd 90 
CASTRATION OF DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 
By F. 8S. Schoenleber, M. &., D. V. S&., D.. 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. V! M. A practical 
treatise on the castration and spaying of 
farm animals. The authors have brought to- 
gether in this volume all the methods ir use 
in America as well as in Eurove. This book 
is the most comprehensive work on the swh- 


that has ben 
ane. oat ine! inches. 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 



































Only One Letter Needed 


I have been a — of your pa 
last ten years and have always’ foun co ah ~ 
be good and reliable. I am writing f, Pi 
a little help. Three months ago I sent for , 
Tifinite ring and they sent it to me on ten. 
days’ trial with the understanding that if | 
was not satisfied I was to return it to them 
and have my money refunded. I returned the 
ring and have written them three times py: 
have received no reply. I would greatly ap. 
preciate it if you could help me out in any 
way.—[Kenneth Golden, Rensselaer county, 

Many business houses specializing 
in novelties of this fashion and who 
operate at a great distance from home 
give customers continual anxiety py 
their failure to reply,.. Unfortunately 
many operate on the basis that their 
goods will be found unsatisfactory 
and returned. In the meantime, how. 
ever, they forget to return or refund 
the original payment. Apparently 
this was the experience of Mr. Golden. 

However, merely a single letter was 
necessary to bring the desired results 
for within a very short time after the 
matter was presented to us Mr. Gold- 
en wrote as follows “T have re- 
ceived a letter from the Tifnite com- 
pany with check for the full amount 
enclosed. They say that my order 
had been overlooked. They said noth- 
ing of the three letters that I had sent 
and which they neglected to recog- 
nize. I wish to thank you for your 
good service you have rendered me. 
I shall always be a life reader of your 
paper.” 





Reminding a Slow Payer 


As you have helped so ol of your sub- 
scribers in collecting bills would you be a 
enough to take up a matter in my behalf? 
am enclosing a copy of a bill for eggs a. 
M. A. Formato, of New York city. .I have 
been “shipping this party eggs right along and 
he paid very well. However, he did not pay 
his November bill. I have been rendering him 
monthly statements. However sometimes he 
would pay two bills at one time. Nevertheless 
he don’t pay any attention to my statements 
and letters. Finally I wrote him that | would 
supply him no longer unless I received a check. 
All this correspondence was unsuccessful. A 
friend of ‘mine went to New York to present 
my bill to him, but never seemed to find Mr. 
Formato. I wish you would see what ag can 
do in the matter.—[F. Illert, Ulster Co., , 

Usually it is safest to have a definite 
customer to whom you may send prod- 
uce. Once in a while a man will! be 
so unfortunate as to become acquaint- 
ed with a dealer who will eventually 
develop into a slow pay proposition. 
Mr. Illert had very good success in 
sending produce to this dealer in ques- 
tion. However, something happened 
and the dealer got a little slow in 
making payments. American Agri- 
culturist took the matter up with Mr. 
Formato, requesting a check. He im- 
mediately responded and the satis- 
faction experienced by Mr. Illert is 
contained in his reply. “Enclosed 
find receipted bill. I want_to thank 
you kindly for your prompt work in 
my behalf.” 

Evidently Mr. Formato did not pur- 
posely hold up the check but simply 
needed a little pressure to be con- 
vineed that prompt payment is as néc- 
essary as prompt delivery. 





Having Stock Registered 


1 purchased a heifer from O. D. DeWitt of 
Rochester, N. Y. have not been able to 
obtain the registration papers for this animal. 
Will you kindly see if_you_ can secure 
papers for me?—[J. P. Ripley, Bradford 
county, Pa. 

Very often the purchaser of live 
stock desires official registration p4a- 
pers before it is humanly possible to 
have them pass through the hands of 
the proper authorities. There are 
times when the amount of work 
heaped upon .the headquarters of 
breeders’ associations is so great that 
it would take an entire corps of sten- 
ographers and _ secretaries to keep 
abreast of the transfers and registra- 
tions. For this reason many breeders 
are compelled to wait a considerable 
time before -receiving their papers. 
Very often a man is unjustly criticized 
for delaying the registration of ani- 
mals. We feel that this was such 4 
case. American Agriculturist corre- 
sponded with Mr. DeWitt telling him 
the facts, and giving him the names 
of the animals in question. Even 
after our finst letter four months 
elapsed before the following informa- 
tion was received from Mr. Ripley: 
“I received the registration papers I 
last. 
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[The HOUND of the 
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ust after Sherlock Holmes, the wizard Lon- 
don detective, undertakes to clear up the mys- 
tery surroundin the death of his old friend, 
Sir Charles Bas erville, the heir of the Bas- 
jerville fortune arrives from America report. 


ing that some os events have happened 
since he lande 


Chapter III. 
(Continued) 


“Ty UNNING from what?” 

“There lies our problem. There 
are indications that the man was 
erazed with fear before ever he be- 
gan to run.” 

“How can you say that?” 

“I am presuming that the cause of 
his fears came to him across the moor. 
If that were so, and it seems most 
probable, only a man who had lost 
his wits would have run from the 
house instead of towards it. If the 
gipsy’s evidence may be taken as true, 
heran with cries for help in the direc- 
tion where help was least likely to be. 
Then, again, whom was he waiting 
for that night, and why was he wait- 
ing for him in the Yew Alley rather 
than in his own house?” 

“You think that he was waiting for 
someone ?” 

“The man was elderly and infirm. 
We can understand his taking an 
evening stroll, but the ground was 
damp and the night inclement. Is it 
natural that he should stand for five 
or ten minutes, as Dr. Mortimer, with 
more practical sense than I should 
have given him credit for, deduced 
from the cigar ash?” 

“But he went out every evening.” 

“TI think it unlikely that he waited 
at the moor gate every evening. On 
the contrary, the evidence is that he 
avoided the moor. That night he 
waited there. It was the night be- 
fore he made his departure for Lon- 
don. The thing takes shape, Watson. 
It becomes coherent. Might I ask 
you to hand me my violin, and we 
will postpone all further thought upon 
this business until we have had the 
advantage of meeting Dr. Mortimer 
and Sir Henry Baskerville in the 


morning.” 
Chapter IV. 
Sir Henry Baskerville 

UR breakfast-table was cleared 

early, and Holmes waited in his 
dressing-room for.the promised inter- 
view. Our clients were punctual, for 
the clock had just struck ten when 
Dr. Mortimer was shown up, followed 
by the young baronet, a small, alert, 
dark-eyed man about thirty years of 
age, sturdily built, with thick black 
eyebrows and a strong, pugnacious 
face. He. wore a ruddy-tinted tweed 
suit, and had the weather-beaten ap- 
pearance of oné who has spent most 
of his time-in the open air, and yet 
there was something in his steady eye 
and the quiet assurance of his bear- 
ing wWRich indicated the gentleman. 


“This is Sir Henry Baskerville,” 
said Dr. Mortimer. 
“Why, yes,” said he, “and the 


strange thing is, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
that if my friend here had not pro- 
posed coming round to you this morn- 
ing I should have come on my own ac- 
count. I understand that you think 
out little puzzles, and I’ve had one 
this morning which wants more 
Eoating out than I am able to give 
0 it.” 

“Pray take a seat, Sir Henry. Do 
I understand you to say that you have 
yourself had some remarkable exper- 
ience since you arrived in London?” 

“Nothing of much importance, Mr. 
Holmes. Only a joke, as like as not. 
It was this letter, if you can call it a 
seer. which reached me this morn- 

z.” 

He laid an envelope upon the table, 
and we all bent over it. It was of 
common quality, greyish in colour. 
The address, “Sir Henry Baskerville, 
Northumberland Hotel,” was printed 
in rough characters; the post-mark 
“Charing Cross,” and the date of 
posting the preceding evening. 

You knew that you were go- 
ing to the Northumberland Hotel?” 
asked Holmes, glancing keenly across 
at our visitor, _ 
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“No one could have known. We 
only decided after I met Dr. Morti- 
mer.” 

“But Dr. Mortimer was no doubt 
already stopping there?” 

“No, I had been staying with a 
friend,” said the doctor. ‘“‘There was 
no possible indication that we in- 
tended to go to this hotel.” 

“Hum! Someone seems to be very 
deeply interested in your movements.” 
Out of the envelope he took a sheet 
of paper folded into four. This he 
opened and spread flat upon the table. 
Across the middle of it a single sen- 
tence had been formed by the expe- 
dient of pasting printed words upon 
it. It ran: “As you value your life 
or your reason keep away from the 
moor.” The word “moor” only was 
printed in ink. 

“Now,” said Sir Henry Baskerville, 
“perhaps you will tell me, Mr. Holmes, 
what in thunder is the meaning of 
that, and who it is that takes so much 
interest in my affairs?” 

“What do you make of it, Dr. Mor- 
timer? You must allow that there 
is nothing supernatural about this, at 
any rate?” 

“No, sir, but it might very well 
come from someone who was con- 
vinced that the business is supernat- 
ural.” 


aes HAT business?” asked Sir Henry 
sharply. “It seems to me that al 

you gentlemen know a great deal more 

than I do about my own affairs.” 

“You shall share our knowledge 
before you leave this room, Sir Hen- 
ry. I promise you that,” said Sher- 
lock Holmes. ‘“‘We will confine our- 
selves for the present with your per- 
mission to this very interesting docu- 
ment, which must have been put to- 
gether and posted yesterday evening. 
Have you yesterday’s Times, Watson ?”’ 

“It is here in the corner.” 

“Might I trouble you for it—the in- 
side page, please, with the leading ar- 
ticles?” He glanced swiftly over it, 
running his eyes up and down the 
columns. “Capital article this on 
Free Trade. Permit me to give you 
an extract from it. ‘You may be ca- 
joled into imagining that your own 
special trade or your own industry 
will be encouraged by a protective 
tariff, but it stands to reason that 
such legislation must in the long run 
keep away wealth from the country, 
diminish the value of our imports, and 
lower the general conditions of life 
in this island.” What do you think 
of that, Watson?” cried Holmes, in 
high glee, rubbing his hands together 
with satisfaction. “Don’t you think 
that is an admirable sentiment?” 

Dr. Mortimer looked at Holmes 
with an air of professional interest, 
and Sir Henry Baskerville turned a 
pair of puzzled dark eyes upon me. 

“TI don’t know much about the 
tariff and things of that kind,” said 
he; “but it seems to me we've got a 
bit off the trail so far as that note is 
concerned.” 

“On the contrary, I think we are 
particularly hot upon the trail, Sir 
Henry. Watson here knows more 
about my methods than you do, but I 
fear that even he has not quite 
grasp’d the significance of this sen- 
tence.” 

“No, I confess that I see no con- 
nection.” 

“And yet, my dear Watson, there is 
so very close a connection that the one 


is extracted out of the other. ‘You,’ 
‘your,’ ‘your,’ ‘life,’ ‘reason,’ ‘value,’ 
‘keep away,’ ‘from the.’ Don't you 


see now whence these words have 
been taken?” 

“By thunder, you’re right! Well, 
if that isn’t smart!” cried Sir Henry. 

“If any possible doubt remained it 
is settled by the fact that ‘keep away’ 
and ‘from the’ are cut out in one 
piece.” 

“Well, now—so it is!” 

“Really, Mr. Holmes, this exceeds 
anything which I could have imag- 
ined,” said Dr. Mortimer, gazing at 
my friend in amazement. “ I could 
understand anyone saying that the 
words were from a newspaper; but. 
that you should name which, and add 
that it came from the leading article, 
is really one of the most remarkable 
things which I have ever known. 
How did you do it?” 

“T presume, doctor, that you could 


‘ 


tefl the skull of a negro from that of 
an Esquimaux?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“But how?” 

“Because that is my special hobby. 
The differences are obvious. The su- 
pra-orbital crest, the facial angle, the 
maxillary curve, the—” 

“But this is my special hobby, and 
the differences are equally obvious. 
There is as much difference to my eyes 
between the leaded bourgeois type of 
a Times article and the slovenly print 
of an evening halfpenny paper as 
there could be between your negro 
and your Esquimaux. 

As it was done yesterday the strong 
probability was that we should find 
the words in yesterday's issue.”’ 

“So far as I can follow you, then, 
Mr. Holmes,” said Sir Henry Basker- 
ville,”” someone cut out this message 
with a scissors—” 

“Nail-scissors,” said Holmes. “You 
can see that it was a very short- 
bladed scissors, since the cutter had 
to take two snips over ‘keep away,’”’ 

,‘That is so. Someone, then, cut out 
the message with a pair of short- 
yladed scissors, pasted it with paste—” 

“Gum,” said Holmes. 

“With gum on to the paper. But I 
want to know why the word ‘moor’ 
should have been written?” 

“Because he could not find it in 
print. The other words were ali sim- 
ple and might be found in any issue, 
but ‘moor’ would be less common.” 

“Why, of course, that would ex- 
plain it. Have you read anything else 
in this message, Mr. Holmes?” 

“There are one or two indications, 
and yet the utmost pains have been 
taken to remove all clues, The ad- 
dress, you observe, is printed in rough 
characters. But the Times is a paper 
which is seldom found in any hands 
but those of the highly educated. 
We may take it, therefore, that the 
letter was composed by an educated 
man who wished to pose as an un- 
educated one, and his effort to con- 
ceal his own writing suggests that 
that writing might be known, or 
come to be Known, by you. Again, 
you will observe that the words are 
not gummed on in an accurate line, 
but that some are much higher than 
others. ‘Life,’ for example, is quite 
out of its proper place. That may 
point to carelessness or it may point, 
to agitation and hurry upon the part 
of the cutter. On the whole I incline 
o the latter view, since the matter was 
evidently important, and it is un- 
likely that the composer of such a 
letter would be careless. If he were 
in a hurry it opens up the interesting 

question why he should be, since any 
letter posted up to early morning 
would reach Sir Henry before he 
would leave his hotel. Did the com- 


poser fear an interruption—and from 
whom?” 

Swe are coming now rather into 
the region of guess work,” said Dr. 
Mortimer, 


John Barrymore as Sherlock Holmes 


This distinguished young actor, who 
has attracted much attention for his 
more serious work on the stage, turned 
recently to a little holiday from trag- 
edy and gave us “Sherlock Holmes” 
in the movies. 

Nxt week we will have a picture 
of William Gillette, an actor whose 


name is, and always will be, associated 


with the stage version of the Sherlock 
Holmes story. Compare the two pic- 
tures—two generations, two interpre- 
tations. Then write and tell us which 
seems to you most nearly your ideal 
in the part, and why. The best let- 
ters will be published in the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist. 
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“Say, rather, into the region where 
we balance probabilities and choose 
the most likely. It is the scientific 
use of the imagination, but we have 
always some material basis on which 
to start our speculatéons. Now, you 
would: call it a guess, no doubt, but I 
am almost certain that this address 
has been written in a hotel.” 

“How in the world can you say 
that?’ 

“If you examine it carefully you will 

see that both the pen and the ink have 
given the writer trouble. The pen has 
spluttered twice in a single word, and 
has run dry three times in a short 
address, showing that there was very 
little ink in the bottle. Now, a pri- 
vate pén or ink-bottle is seldom al- 
lowed to be in such a state, and the 
combination of the two must be quite 
rare. But you know the hotel ink and 
the hotel pen, where it is rare to get 
anything else. Yes, I have very little 
hesitation in saying that could we ex- 
amine the waste-paper baskets of the 
hotels round Charing Cross until wé 
found the remains of the mutilated 
Times leader we could lay our hands 
straight upon the person who sent this 
singular message. Hello! What’s 
this?”’ 
» He was carefully examining the pa- 
per, upon which the words weré 
pasted, holding it only an inch or two 
from his eyes. 


“Well?” 
“Nothing,” said he, throwing it 
down. “It is a blank half-sheet of 


paper, without even a watermark up- 
on it. I think we have drawn as 
much as we can from this curious 
letter; and now, Sir Henry, has any- 
thing else of interest happened to you 
since you have been in London?” 

“Why, no, Mr. Holmes. I think 
not.” 

“You have not observed anyone 


“follow or watch you?” 


“IT seem to have walked right into 
the thick of a dime novel,” said our 
visitor. ‘‘Why in thunder should any- 
one follow or watch me?” 

“We are coming to that. You havé 
nothing else to report to us before we 
go into this matter?” 

“Well, it depends upon what you 
think worth reporting.” 

“I think anything out of the ordi- 
nary routine of life well worth report- 
ing.” 

Sir Henry smiled. 

“T don’t know much of British life 
yet, for I have spent nearly all my 
time in the States and in Canada. 
But I hope that to lose one of your 
boots is not part of the ordinary rou- 
tine of life over here.” 


“4 70OU have lost one of your boots?” 

“My dear sir,” cried Dr. Morti- 
mer, “it is o6nly mislaid. You will find 
it when you return to the hotel. What 
is the use of troubling Mr. Holmes 
with trifles of this kind?” 

“Well, he asked me for anything 
outside the ordinary routine.” 

“Exactly,” said Holmes, "however 
foolish the incident may seem. You 
have lost one of your boots, you say?” 

“Well, mislaid it, anyhow. I put 
them both outside my door last night, 
and there was only one in the morn- 
ing. I could get no sense out of thé 
chap who cleans them. The worst 
of it is that I only bought the pair 
last night in the Strand, and I have 
never had them on.” 

“If you have never worn them, why 
did you put them out to be cleaned?” 

“They were tan boots, and had 
never been varnished. That was why 
IT put them out.” 

“Then I understand that you on 
your arrival in London yesterday you 
went out at once and bought a pair 
of boots?” 

“I did a good deal of shopping. 
Dr. Mortimer here went round with 
me. You see, if I am to be squire 
down there I must dress the part, 
and it may be that I have got a little 
careless in my ways out West. Among 
other things I bought these brown 
boots and had one stolen before ever 
I had them on my feet.” 

“It seems a singularly useless thing 
to steal,” said Sherlock Holmes. “I 
confess that I share Dr. Mortimer’s 
belief that it will not be long before 
the missing boot is found.” 

“And, now, gentlemen,” said thé 
baronet, with decision, “it seems to 
me that I have spoken quite enough 
about the little that I know. t is 
time that you kept your promise and 
gave me a full account of what we 
are all driving at.” 

“Your request is a very reasonable 
one,” Holmes answered. “Dr. Morti- 
mer. I think you could not do better 
than to tell your story as you told it 
to us.” 

Thus encouraged, our scientific 
friend drew his papers from his pock- 
et, and presented the whole case 4s 
he had done upon the morning be- 

































































































































fore. Sir Henry Baskerville listened 
with the deepest attention, and with 
an occasional exclamation of surprise. 

“Well, I seem to have come into an 
inheritance with a vengeance,” said 
he, when the g long narrative was 
finished. “Of course, I’ve heard of 
the hound ever since I was in the 


nursery. It's the pet story of the 
family, though I never thought of 
taking it seriously before. But as to 


my uncle’s death—well, it all seems 
boiling up in my head, and I can't 
Set it clear yet. You don't seem quite 
to have made up your mind whether 
it’s a case for a policeman or a cler- 


fyman.” 

“Precisely.” 

‘And now there's this affair of the 
letter to me at the hotel. I suppose 
that fits into its place.” 

“It seems to show that someone 
knows more than we do about what 
goes on upon the moor,” said Dr. 
Mortimer. 

“And also,” said Holmes, “that 
someone is not ill-disposed towards 


you, since they warn you of danger.” 

“Or it may be that they wish, for 
their own purposes, to scare me 
away.” 

“Well, 
also. I am very 
you, Dr. Mortimer, 
me to a problem which presents 
several interesting alternatives. But 
the practical point which we now 
have to decide, Sir Henry. is whether 
it is or is not advisable for you to go 
to Baskerville Hall” 

“Why should I not go?” 

“There seems to be danger.” 

“Do you mean danger from this 
family fiend or do you mean danger 
from human beings?” 

“Well, that is what we have to find 
out.” 

“Whichever it is, my answer is 
fixed. There is no devil, Mr Holmes. 
and there is no man upon earth who 
can prevent me from going to the 
home of my own people, and you may 
take that to be my final answer.” 
His dark brows knitted and his face 
flushed to a dusky red as he spoke. 
It was evident that the fiery temper 
of the Baskervilles was not extinct 
in this their last’ representative. 
“Meanwhile,” said he. “I have hardly 
had time to think over all that you 
have told me. It's a big thing for 
a man to have to understand and to 
decide at one sitting. I should like 
to have a quiet hour by myself to 
make up my mind. Now, look here. 
Mr. Holmes, it’s half-past eleven now 
and I am going back right away to 
my hotel. Suppose you and Dr. Wat- 
son come round and lunch with us at 


of course, that is possible 
much indebted to 


for introducing 


two? I'll be able to tell you more 
clearly then how this thing strikes 
me.” 

“Is that convenient to you, Wat- 
son?” 

“Perfectly.” 


“Then you may expect us. Shall I 
have a cab called?” 

“T'd prefer to walk, for this affair 
has flurried me rather.” 

“Then we meet again at two 
o'clock. Au revoir, and good morn- 


ing!” 


E heard the steps of our visitors 

descend the stair and the bang of 
the front door. In an instant Holmes 
had changed from the languid dream- 
er to the man of action. 

“Your hat and “boots, Watson, 
quick! Not a moment to lose!” He 
rushed into his room in his dressing- 
gown and was back again in a few 
seconds in a frock-coat. We hurried 
together down the stairs and into the 
street. Dr. Mortimer and Basker- 
ville were about two hundred yards 
ahead of us in the direction of -Ox- 
ford Street. 

“Shall I run on and stop them?” 

“Not for the world, my dear Wat- 
son. I am perfectly satisfied with 
your company if you will tolerate 
mine. Our friends are wise, for it is 
certainly a very fine morning for a 
walk.” 

He quickened his pace until we had 
decreased the distance which divided 
us by about half. Then, still keep- 
ing a hundred yards behind, we fol- 
lowed into Oxford Street and so down 
Regent Street. Once our friends 
stopped and stared into a shop win- 
dow, upon which Holmes did the 
same. An instant afterwards he gave 
a little cry of satisfaction, and, fol- 
lowing the direction of his eager eyes, 
I saw that a hansom cab with a man 
inside which had halted on the other 
side of the street was now walking 
slowly onwards again. 

“There’s our man, Watson! Come 
along! We'll have a good look at 
him, if we can do no more.” 

At that instant I was aware of a 
bushy black beard and a pair of 
piercing eyes turned upon us through 
the side window of the cab. In- 





stantly the trap-door at the top flew 
up, something was screamed to the 
driver, and the cab flew madly. off 
down Regent Street. Holmes looked 
eagerly..round for another, but no 
empty one was in sight. Then he 
dashed in wild pursuit amid the 
stream of the traffic, but the start 
was too great, and already the cab 
was out of sight. 

“There now!" said Holmes, bitterly, 
as he emerged panting and white with 
vexation from the tide of vehicles. 
“Was ever such bad luck and such 
bad management, too? Watson, Wat- 
son, if you are an honest man you 
will record this also and set it against 
my successes!” 

“Who was the man?” 

“I have not an idea.” 

“A spy?” 

“Well, it was evident from what we 
have heard that Baskerville has been 
very closely shadowed by someone 
sirfee he has been in town. How else 
could it be known so quickly that it 
was the Northumberland Hotel which 
he had chosen? If they had followed 
him the first day I argued that they 
would follow him also the second. 
You may have observed that I twice 
strolled over to the window while 
Dr. Mortimer was reading his leg- 
end.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 


“T was looking out for loiterers in the 

street, but I saw none. We are 
dealing with a clever man, Watson. 
This matter cuts very deep, and 
though I have not finally made up 
my mind whether it is a benevolent 
or a malevolent agency which is in 
touch with us, I am conscious al- 
ways of power and design. When our 
friends left I at once followed them 
in the hopes of marking down their 
invisible attendant. So wily was he 
that he had not trusted himself upon 
foot, but he had availed himself of a 
cab, so that he could loiter behind 
or dash past them and so escape 
their notice. His method had the ad- 
ditional advantage that if they were 
to take a cab he was all ready to fol- 
low them. It has, however, one ob- 
vious disadvantage.” 

“It puts him in the power of the 
cabman.” 

“Exactly.” 

“What a pity we did not get the 
number!” ’ 

“My dear Watson, clumsy as I have 
been. you surely do not seriously im- 
agine that I neglected to get the num- 
ber? 2704 is our man. But that is 
no use to us for the moment.” 

“I fail to see how you could have 
done more.” 

“On observing the cab I should 
have instantly turned and walked in 
the other direction. I should then at 
my leisure have hired a second cab 
and followed the first, or, better stffi, 
have driven to the Northumberland 
Hotel and waited there. When our 
unknown had followed Baskerville 
home we should have had the oppor- 
tunity of playing his own game upon 
himself, and seeing where he made 
for. As it is, by an indiscreet eager- 
ness, taken advantage of with extra- 
ordinary quickness, we have betrayed 
ourselves and lost our man.” 

« We had been sauntering slowly 
down Regent Street during this con- 
versation. and Dr. Mortimer, with his 
companion, had long vanished. 

(To be continued) 





The Low Cost of Health 


We hear very much of the high 
cost of living, but we overlook the 
fact that many of the best things of 
life can be had for nothing. 

It costs nothing to stand up and 
walk and breathe properly. 

Fresh air in the home is free. 

No expense taking a few simple ex- 
ercises every morning. 

It costs nothing to chew the food 
thoroughly. 

It costs nothing to select the food 
best suited to the body. 

It costs notHing to clean the teeth 
twice a day. 

It costs no more to stop using patent 
medicines. 

It costs no more to read good books 
than trashy literature. 

It costs nothing to have a cheerful, 
happy disposition, and stop having 
grouches. 

These things cost nothing, yet they 
will bring content and reduce the 
doctor’s bill to next to nothing a year 
—for you. 

—lIndustrial School News 





Coming next week:—an article on 
PLANTING FLOWERS FOR FALL 
AND WINTER BLOOMING by Bertha 
Alzada, “FP professional florist with 
farm experience. 
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Activities Among Junior Project Workers 
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Picnicking All By Themselves 


A county-wide rally day was re- 
cently held in Nassau county, N. Y. 
for all members of the clothing and 
cooking clubs. The weather was ideal 
and the girls had a most magnificent 
afternoon enjoying games, stunts and 
other contests suitable to such an 
occasion. 

The rally day was one of the first 
of its kind that has ever been planned 
and the idea is a mighty good one. 
In fact it was more like a convention 
for each club was required to send 
its best workers to represent the local 
club. However all other girls who 
wished to attend were most welcome. 
The meeting was held at the farm of 
Mr. Van de Water which has an ideal 
spot for just such an outing. 

One of the novel stunts indulged 
in after lunch consisted of decorat- 
ing ugly old jars into pretty flower 
vases by the use of blue, red and 
black enamel. The other contests 
consigted in bow and arrow contests, 
trapeze stunts, sailors’ ladder, and 
climbing to the crow’s nest. Such 
an occasion will always be looked 
forward to eagerly by members who 
enjoyed this first meeting. 


Good Times at Cornell 


Boys and girls had the time of their 
lives at the Cornell Field Days re- 
cently held at the New York college 
of agriculture In spite of a rain 





Whitney led them in songs ang yells 
while others entertained them in a 
variety of ways. Naturally Mr. Adams 
was on hand with his famous rhymes, 

The boys in the calf clubs left no 
doubt in the minds of folks attending 
the judging demonstrations that they 
really knew what points are to be 
considered in judging cows. In the 
Holstein judging contest nine out ot 
twelve boys placed the first animal 
correctly and eight placed the second 
in her proper place. The contest with 
the Jerseys was very keen. In fact 
the first two animals in the Jersey 
ring offered considerable difficulty 
even to the expert judges. However 
over one-half the boys placed the anj- 
mals right. 

The horse shoe pitching contest was 
a feature that acted like a magnet 
upon the boys, particularly on the 
Friday afternoon of the meeting. This 
contest had been widely heralded ang 
everybody was on hand to see whose 
skill would be supreme. There was 
a general surprise sprung when James 
Dodge of Livingston county and his 
county agent J. A. ReynaJds survived 
the elimination contest to the very 
end. In the final contest they were 
only defeated by two of the college 
staff. The remarkable thing of it 
was, Jim and his leader had not played 
together previously nor had they had 
any practice which was much in con- 
trast to the college men who were 
reported to have practiced for several 
weeks. Cornell field days will be a 
prominent annual affair and the boys 











Here is the Dunham, N. J. Asparagus Club at Work. 
A short time ago American Agriculturist told of these New Jersey boys 
who have undertaken the task of bringing back a fallen industry of their 
Asparagus growing went big around Dunham and in Monmouth 


section. 


county until the disease, rust, wiped it out completely. The boys are plant- 


ing a rust-resistent variety. 


They have started a long time project which 


will eventually prove whether or not the variety they have chosen is worth- 


while. 


Pending the development of their crop the boys are intercropping 


with vegetables to pay their expenses and make the land earn something 
while the asparagus roots are developing. How wonderful will be their 


achievement when their efforts are eventually crowned with success. 


How- 


ever, their greatest achievement will be in sticking to the job through 


thick and thin until their project is completed. 


To undertake a piece of 


work and to carry it through to the end is a far greater achievement for 


these boys than simply demonstrating what can be done. 


Although the 


demonstration may be of vast importance to the community® nevertheless 
these boys in completing their project will realize what it means to tackle 
a job, assume the responsibility for it, and carry it through to completion. 
That kind of work makes men who do things. 


which would normally keep most any- 
body at home, nearly 200 boys and 
girls from 17 counties of the state 
were guests of the college. Tompkins 
County naturally being the nearest 
sent the largest number with Chemung 
second and Livingston’ third, other 


counties sending in large numbers 
were Onondaga, Oswego, Steuben, 
Oneida, and Yates. There were sev- 


eral counties represented by only a 


few club members. 

The boys and girls did not miss a 
thing. They attended the demonstra- 
tions and other features of the meet- 
ing which were held for their special 
benefit. In addition to the program 
of instruction they were treated to 
movies and a separate evening get- 
together, and group singing. It was 
too bad that it rained for it made it 
necessary to postpone the nicest part 
of the program. That feature was the 
wiener roast. The boys and girls all 
had their hearts (and appetites) set 
on that event. But the weather man 
was apparently not in the right form 
of mind. Nevertheless the party held 
an indoor meeting and certainly did 
not let the disappointment and the 
rain dampen their enthusiasm. Mr. 


and girls can depend on it that their 
program will be as prominent as the 
field days. 


Making Most of Contests 

Eastern boys and girls were highly 
successful in the recent essay contest 
on “The Farm Uses of Concrete” con- 
ducted by the Portland Cement Assocl- 
ation. Eight prizes went to New York 
students. The contest was open to all 
students regularly enrolled in agricul- 
tural classes in high schools. The eS 
says were limited to 600 words. 

There were nearly 500 entries from 
47 states and Canada. The first prize 
in the high school division, $75 was 
won by Dana F. Baxter, a Vermont 
lad. Among those winning cash 
prizes of $10 each were Elmer §. Jor- 
gensen, Stanley, New York, Wilson H. 
Love and Floyd B. Gage both of Can- 
andaigua, New York. Six New York 
students who were awarded Honorable 
Mention. 

Many boys and girls will compete 
in various contests at the coming 
county and state fairs. It is well t 
start to prepare now, whether you ar 
going to compete in a calf club & 


hibit or in a penmanship contest. 
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Simplified Methods of Keeping House 
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a meal I put on it all the cold things, 
bread and butter,. water and salad, 
cake and preserves, etc., as fast as 
they are ready. When it is full it can 
be whisked to the dinner table and the 
things put on without, unnecessary 
running back and forth. Another 
trip carries the hot things, and the 
saving in steps in the preparation of 
meals makes the little table worth a 





. 
EASY NOW TO RID 
YOUR PLACE OF FLIES 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical That is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison—Harm- 





ells, : hundred times what it cost me. less to Stack. 
ha Feeding the Threshers pee wee and they made the mest After the meal it carries the dishes 
y N . he a y SE Ee 

a SUES . Se When they finished they put all beans eas, vaio eal aeons fered Flies are one of the most dangerous 
- Feeding the threshers is probably their paper plates, napkins, and cups them to the shelves where they s ond and annoying things with which the 
li . the biggest bugbear the farm woman in a barrel that was placed nearby the time betwe Is P farmer has to contend. Now, through 
— has yet there is always rivalry to see for that purpose and returned their Le ~ t Teen camel —_— the discovery of E. R. Alexander, 
ey ‘pose meals will get the highest trays, coffee cups, and silver to the aving out of the question the stove | vise known scientist, you can rid your house 
be Lente the crew when the sea- h ; : and the sink, I should be willing to | and barns and livestock of these pests almost in- 

raise from ‘ ouse. By this time the three women t with thi 1 stantly, and with no trouble at all. This discovery 
the Pe over. Not long ago an Ohio had washed the dishes that were useq P2° with anything else in my kitchen | {g°in’ihe form of an organic chemical that is fatal 
of son is © ar ; — us sooner than my little wheeled table. to flies, and similar pests, such as chiggers, mosqul- 
mal woman conceived the idea of — in cooking and were ready to sit down y toes and moths. 

afeteria meals, and though her hus- themselves to a leisurely dinner. Af- ° ° cee 
— band said the men wouldn’t like it, ter their own meal,. all they had to Jelly Making Sim plified 
fact and her neighbors said it wouldn’t do was to wipe the trays and wash Something new that helps the busy 
ep work, it proved a great success. the cups and cutlery the men had housekeeper in these jelly-and-jam 
ulty Mrs. Smith’s plan was simple. The used. making days has been put on the 
ver morning of the Tuesday the men were Mrs. Smith’s idea spread until cafe- market after thorough testing and 
ani- expected (dinner was to be the first teria service was adopted at every seems to be making good. It is a 


meal) found the family in a state of 
suppressed excitement. On the back 
porch the children had fixed a bench 
with wash basin, towels and soap 
ready. In the dining room, opening 
off the porch, the big table was 
against the wall and in front of the 


function of any size. Sales, picnics, 
church suppers, and grange affairs 
were all served the same way and the 
m were as much in favor of it as 
the women. 

The local grocer ordered at reduced 
rates several dozen trays and pur- 


preparation based on the element in 
fruit called pectin, which helps it 
“jell,” and provides in just the right 
proportion the necessary pectin for 
the different fruits. With each bot- 
tle are accurate directions as to how 
much to use with any given fruit. 





This new discovery, which is called Aloxander’s 


kitchen door was Mr. Smith’s carpen- chased paper plates, cups, napkins One might better sdy with all fruits, Rid-0-Fly. is not a polson. Though te ils files Ike 
ter bench from thé work shed. It and butter dishes by the thousand, for in this way you can make jelly | meted ‘brit at ail, In addition to killing these 
was covered with white paper and thus getting a subtantial reduction. out of a much increased variety of | insects, Rid-O-Fly is a strong repellant. Flies will 


prightened up with a bowi of golden 
glow. 

Since the idea of the cafeteria was 
to save work paper plates and paper 
cups were used. Little bundles made 
up of a knife, fork, and spoon wrapped 
around with a paper napkin lay next 
to the oblong ten cent tin trays on 
the table. 

Beginning at the end nearest the 
outside door, Mrs.. Smith arranged her 
serving table in this order: trays, cut- 
lery, bread, butter, jam, hot foods, 
salad, dessert, coffee, and water. It 
is always best to put the drinks at the 
last as they spill easily. All the food 
was in large dishes or paper-covered 
kettles. A well-scoured milk can 
furnishe? the water supply. 

The skeptical Mr. Smith, who be- 
came more optimistic as the prepara- 
tion went forward, was master of cer- 
emonies. 


The trays were loaned about to any 
who needed them. 

“A step saver is a life saver” and 
these Ohio women started something 
that is a boon to other women. Once 
you get the cafeteria hapit you will 
be able to have the threshers one 
day and go to an all-day sewing bee 
the next. All you need is a little in- 
genuity and some co-operation. 


A Perambulator Tray 
JOSEPHINE S. LOVELL 


What is the most convenient thing 
in my kitchen? 

Putting aside those things that have 
come to be considered indispensable, 
like the stove and the sink, the thing 
in my kitchen that saves me most 
steps and is tne greatest help in the 
daily work is a small table or large 
tray on wheels. It belongs to the same 
family as the aristocratic tea wagon of 


fruit. 

There was perhaps a reason why 
patch-work and jelly-making stood 
for the fine arts with our foremothers. 
They represented the two highest 
points of feminine achievement. But 
a housewife is still proud of present- 
ing her own homemade glasses of 
jams and _ (jellies. Now that the 
natural fruit pectin in a _ reliable, 
usable form is to be obtained wa 
should see an increased number of 
pantry shelves devoted to such home- 
made dainties. 

An accurate process.in jelly-making 
is something which has long eluded 
even the most experienced housewives. 
It has been the variety of pectin el- 
ment which has rendered the process 
uncertain. The pectin test, taught in 
home economics courses, is too com- 
Plicated for the average housewife, 
nor*does it really help much for there 


are no directions given for the next ' 





not come near stock or buildings where Rid-O-Fly 
has been used. Rid-O-Fly is particularly valuable 
for cows and horses, as it is a known fact that 
flies do untold harm to these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
will rid your house, barns and live stock of these 

sts that he offers to send a $2.00 supply for only 

1.00 on the guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not 
solve your fly problems it will cost you nothing, 
Two big Kansas City banks guarantee the reliability 
of this offer. ‘ 

SEND NO MONEY--ijust your name and address 
to the Alexander Laboratpries, 1572 Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo., and this introductory offer will 
be mailed at once. 













Retailer’s Regular 35c Grade 


COFFEE , 
Bean or 
Ground 

Fresh From Wholesale Roaster =~ ¢ 

lb. 


A delicious blead sup- 
plied direct to families 
at a wholesale price. 4 
t Parcel Post Prepaid on receipt of your! 
= Check, Money Order or Cash. 
* Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


GILLIES COFFEE CO. ts. 82 years 


233-239 Washington Street. New York City! 






























































































“Come on in, boys, and help your- mahogany that figures in all novels of SteP. 
selves,” he called as the men appeared high life, but it is plebian, being made 
after washing on the porch. “This of enameled metal. which has the ad- 
is what you call a cafeteria. Sit vantage of being easily scrubbed. _ 
at the table or go out on the porch It has slender legs that cross, and 
or grass if you want to.” that can be folded up, so that the 
Two neighboring women stood be- whole thing can be laid on a shelf or 
hind the table to help them while stood against a wall if its space is 
Mrs. Smith kept things hot in the needed. It stands on four small rub- 
kitchen. Every man as soon as his’' ber tired wheels, which pivot as the + . 
tray was filled took to the out of table is moved, so that it can be turn- Discounting the Count 
doors. They could always eat in a ed around in its own length. 
steamy kitchen or dining room but I keep it standing between the sink 
this was their chance to eat under a and the stove. While I am preparing , 
. : - AC used to be a man in charge of a count of 500 persons 
r to whom he was a sort of overlord. This is not true today 
h : 
d because of altered political conditions. We still have Counts, but 
The Coolest Dress for the Warmest Days , 
h j the Count business has changed somewhat. 
- ULY and August! Soaring temperature! What woman doesn’t want to 
4 don her coolest dress? And what woman doesn’t like to look cool as 
g well as feel cool? Indeed, the knowledge that one looks cool helps to Business, of all kinds, has undergone something of a revolution. It 
r keep up one’s “morale” as they used ; 
‘i to say of soldiers. was not So many years ago that pack peddlers were the sole distrib- 
: Here’s a dress that will keep utors and transporters of many of the household articles of the day. 
you comfortable in the hottest days. —_ sia dl 
rc There is nothing tight fitting or bind- Their legs set the limit for most distribution problems in those days. 
e ing to this simple, youthful model, 
s which yet has dignity for dress “ . " 
e occasions. Use a dainty flowered Modern transportation, progressive sales methods—and advertis- 
voile, a dotted swiss, a white and ing—have broken the shackles of time. They make a speedy job 
blue embroidered cotton and see if Y a : 
the thermometer doesn’t seem to drop of what used to take years. Through advertising many an article 
eit ten degrees when you slip on the fresh has been introduced simultaneously in stores all over the country. 
the little frock from this pattern. 
A yellow flowered voile for the 
dark girl, clear blue (not too bright) Advertising today is the method used by business to tell you why 
for sallow, cool green for the blonde x ; ¥ 
nity —these are all hot weather shades. you should have certain goods and how to identify those goods. 
est This style is equally suitable for the The advertisements you find here are a truthful catalogue of 
yn- young girl or her mother, for it is as : 
ci- simple as it is attractive. Ask the needed merchandise. 
rk FASHION EDITOR if you want sug- 
all gestions as to what would become you. , 
ul- Ladies’ and misses’ dress pattern Articles of all kinds and for all purposes are presented in a pleasant 
es- No. 1476 cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38 way through the medium of type and picture. The outstanding 
and 40 inches bust measures. Size 36 F A 
om requires 3% yards 36-inch material requirements of every member of the family are met by offers of 
ise With %% yard 36-inch contrasting. good merchandise of proved value. 
vas Price 12c. Transfer Pattern No. 622— 
ont in blue only—12c. extra. 
h 
- Directions for Ordering a 
H. To order, enclose the proper amount 
\n- in stamps and send your order to 
rk the FASHION DEPARTMENT. Every 
ble Pattern is seam-allowing and guar- . r P 
anteed to fit perfectly. Use the advertisements for guidance and you will 
ete When e 
you order. your pattern, we Se a constant éainer. 
r: think it would pay you to enclose 10c r abt 76 . 
be extra to receive a copy of our SUM- RANS 62% 
7 MER FASHION MAGAZINE which shows about 400 styles, including sev- 
eral pages of embroidery designs, and ‘iontains a seven-lesson course in 
dressmaking. 





























Order Before Clubs 


Advance in Price! 


Many of these extraordinary cut-rate 
offers will be withdrawn soon. 
Some publishers have already not- 
ified of na advance in price. Every 
dollar you spend for one of these 
money saving clubs will bring 100% 
dividends monthly in happiness, 
helpfulness and inspiration to you 
and your family. Subscriptions 
may be new or renewal. All sub- 
scriptions will start with the cur- 
rent issue unless you specify some 
future issue. Postage free except 
on Canadian and foreign orders. 
Order your favorite club at once. 
Lowest price will be quoted on 
any list of magazines. 
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| Among the Farmers 








NEW YORK 


Lewis Co.—The abundance of rain 
through the spring and early summer 
has placed all crops in the pink of con- 
dition. Prospects are that the hay 
crop will be the largest harvested in 
many Years. P 

Although pastures are in fine shape 
with an abundance of feed, milk test- 
ors report that milk is not giving the 
high test of other years. It seems 
cows reached the flush of production 
about a month ahead of time. 

There is a marked scarcity of good 
farm help in this section, and the 
outlook is not very encouraging with 
the bumper hay crop coming on. It 
may be that so much state road work 
has a tendency to draw on unskilled 
farm labor. Farmers who have been 
delivering milk to the cheese factory 


feel more satisfied from’ the price 
standpoint than if they had _ been 
shipping it to the station—[C. L. 
Stiles. 

Jefferson Co.—This section is re- 


ceiving an unusual amount of rainfall. 
Corn and grain, fields are flooded. 
Many farmers have dug ditches to 
help carry off the water. Large 
plantings of potatoes and garden truck 


have been washed out. Hay was 
covered with mud washed from the 
cultivated fields. Heavy electric 


storms accompanied the rains. Late 
strawberries have been spoiled. Wild 
strawberries were a good crop. The 
hay crop has been promising having 
developed in the last two weeks. Corn 
looks fine. However, unless rains stop 
the things will look a whole lot worse. 
Butter 42-44c, eggs 25-30c, little pigs 
$4-$6, strawberries 15-25c a quart.— 
{Mrs. C. J. Doxdater. 


Onondaga Co.—Recently there have 
been reports of serious injury caused 
by swarms of blister beetles on gar- 
den crops and fruit especially ripe 
cherries. This is not local, however, 
as the college reports that similar 
complaints come from other parts of 
the state. Spray rigs are operating 
this year. The little Utica association 
has been re-organized and is ready 
to start work once again. 


Putnam Co—Over 100 tobacco 
growers in this county have pooled 
their crop under a five-years’ contract. 
Acreage of tobacco this year is above 
Jast year’s and prospects are good for 
a big crop. Other crops are looking 
good. Fruit crop is about half.—[B. 
L. Corbly. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Snyder Co.—We have been having 
an abundance of good rains with 
plenty of sunshine mixed in.- All 
crops including wheat, corn, oats and 
grass look splendid. Some wheat will 
be held to harvest due to the fact 
that it has larged. Some farmers are 
fearful that the berries will not be 
well filled. Some sections have ex- 
cellent crops of apples, pears, cher- 
ries and peaches. Wheat $1.15 a bu., 
corn 50c, oats 35e, rve 70c, butter 30c, 
eggs 22c.—[S. D. D. 





Jefferson Co,—Fall wheat looks fa- 
vorable for a full crop. Spring wheat 
looks good. Oats and corn are rather 
ahead of time. Hay is generally good 
although some fields are very weedy. 
Wheat $1 bu, oats 50c, corn 40c, hay 
$17, apples scarce, berries good, beef 
cattle scarce, butter 25c Ib, eggs 25c 
doz. 





OHIO 


Columbiana Co.—We have had a 
most excellent spring. Crops are do- 
ing splendidly. Corn is a little late 
but growing nicely. Potatoes look 
well. Fruit crop is slightly less than 
normal. Berries are plentiful. Wheat 
$1.15, corn 60c, oats 45c, potatoes 
$1.50, eggs 24c, butter 30c.—[Henry 
Beck. 


Clarke Co.—Farmers in this section 
are very busy harvesting wheat and 


making hay. Wheat is excellent. 
Hay is very weedy. Oats are short 
on account of lack of rain. Farmers 


feel alarmed about the cory and pota- 
to crops in this county if it doesn’t 
rain soon. Some gardens have been 
burned severely during the drought. 
Wheat $1.04, corn 60c, oats 40c, rye 
90c, -eggs 20c, butter 25.—[Edwin 
Keafauver. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Nicholas Co.—The weather has been 
dry for some days and most all crops 





are suffering for lack of rain. Oats 
are rusting badly, A heavy wet.spell 
followed by a hot dry spell has made 
it hard on crops. About the middle 
of June we had a terrible flood in 
the upper part of the county that dam- 
aged crops especially meadows and 
did about $150,000 worth of damage 
in the town of dgewood.—[A. J. 
Lege. 


Cabell Co.—Weather hot and very 
dry. Corn looking fair. Early po- 
tatoes will not be a crop. Plenty of 
apples on the market at 60c. a basket. 
Garden truck planted. Young chick- 
ens 40c, old 18c, eggs 30. 








Riders of the Purple Sage 
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Chapter XXI 
(Continued from last 


Lassiter had fired 
House! But Jane did 
back. 

The time had come for Venters and 
Bess to leave their retreat. They were 
at great pains to choose the ew 
things they would be able to carry 
with them on the journey out of 
Utah. 

Venters closed up the opening of 
the cave with a thatch of willows and 
aspens, so that not even a bird or a 
rat could get in to the sacks of grain. 
And this work was in order with 
the precaution habitually observed by 
him. He might not be able to get 
out of Utah, and have to return to 
the valley. But he owed it to Bess 
to make the attempt, and in case they 
were compelled to turn back he want- 
ed to find that fine store of food 
and grain intact. The outfit of im- 
plements and utensils he packed away 
in another cave. 

“Bess, we have enough to live here 
all our lives,” he said once, dreamily. 

“Shall I go roll Balancing Rock?” 
she asked, in light speech, but with 
deep-blue fire in her eyes. 

“No—no.” 

“Ah, you don’t forget the gold and 
the world,” she sighed. 

“Child, you forget the beautiful 
dresses and the travel—and every- 
thing.” 

“Oh, I want to go. 
stay!” 

“I feel the same way.” 

The last sunset and twilight and 
night were both the sweetest and sad- 
dest they had éver spent in Surprise 
Valley. Morning brought keen ex- 
hilaration and excitement. Taking 
a last look at the caves and the silver 
spruces, Venters and Bess madé a re- 
luctant start, leading the  burros. 

Not till they reached the opening of 
the gorge did they stop to rest and 
take one last look at the valley. The 
tremendous arch of stone curved clear 
and sharp in outline against the morn- 
ing sky. And through it streaked the 
golden shaft. 

“We—we can—th—think of it al- 
ways—re—remember,” sobbed Bess. 

“Hush! Don’t ery. Our valley has 
only fitted us for a better like some- 
where. Come! 

At the divide they halted for an- 
other rest. Venters’s keen, remember- 
ing gaze searched Balancing Rock, 
and the long incline, and the cracked 
toppling, walls, but failed to note the 
slightest change. 

Bess kept her eyes bent downward. 
Venters, however, had an irrestible 
desire to look upward at Balancing 
Rock. It had always haunted him, 
and now he wondered if he were 
really to get through the outlet be- 
fore the huge stone thundered down. 

And while he was giving way to un- 
accountable dread imaginations the 
jescent was accomplished without mis- 
hap. 

“I'm glad that’s over,” he said, 
breathing more freely. “I hope I'm 
by that hanging rock for good and 
all. 

Both burros passed down the dif- 
ficult stairs cut by the cliff-dwellers, 
and did it without a misstep. After 


week.) 
Withersteen 
not look 


But I want to 


“that the descent down the slope and 


over the mile of scrawled, ribbed, and 
ridged rock required only careful 
guidance, and Venters got the burros 
to level ground in a condition that 
eaused him to congratulate himself. 

“Oh, if we only had Wrangle!” ex- 
claimed Venters. “But we're lucky. 
That's the worst of our trail passed. 
We've only men to fear now. If we 
get up in the sage we can hide and 
slip along like coyotes.” 

They mounted and rode west through 
the: valley and entered the canon. 
When they got by all the canons and 
gullies opening into the Pass they 
went faster. Venters did not confide 
that he had seen horses and smoke 











less than a mile up one of the iw 
secting cannons, And long atten 

passed this cannon and felt 

once more in the certaint 

had been unobserved he neha” pth. 

his watchfulness. Night fel] befo 

they reached the last water in a 
Pass and they made camp by starlight 
Bess, tired out and silent, laid he, 
head in a saddle and went to prow 
between the two dogs. Venters an 
not close his eyes. Why should hi 
heart swell and throb with nameless 

pe . 88 
fear? He listened to the silence and 
told himself that in the broadlight 
of day he could dispel this leaden 
weighted dread. . 

At the first hint of gray over th 
eastern rim he awoke Bess, saddle 
the burros, and began the day’s trave} 
He wanted to get out of the Pass be- 
fore there was any chance of riders 
coming down. 

For once, so eager was he to get 
up to level ground, he did not send 
Ring or Whitie in advance. Encourag. 
ing Bess to hurry, pulling at his pa- 
tient, plodding burro, he climbed the 
soft, steep trail. 

Brighter and brighter grew the light 
He mounted the last broken edge of 
rim to have the sun-fired, purple sage- 
slope burst upon him as a glory. Regs 
panted up to his side, tugging on the 
halter of her burro. 

“We're up!” he cried, joyously. 
“There's not a dot on the sage. We're 
safe. We'll not be seen! Oh, Ress—” 

Ring growled and sniffed the keen 
air and bristled. Venters elutched at 
his rifle. Whitie sometimes made a 
mistake, but Ring never. The duil 
thud of hoofs almost deprived Venters 
of power to turn and see from where 
disaster threatened. He felt his eyes 
dilate as he stared at hassiter leading 
Black Star and Night out of the sage, 
with Jane Withersteen, in rider's cos- 
tume, close beside them. 

For an instant Venters felt himself 
whirl dizzily in the center of vast 
circles of sage. He recovered Partially, 
enough to see Lassiter standing with 
a glad smile and Jane riveted in aston- 
ishment. 

“Why, Bern!” she exclaimed. “How 
g00d it is to see you! We're riding 
away, you see. The storm burst— and 
I'm a ruined woman! ... 1 thought 
you were alone.” 

Venters, simply stared at Jane. 

“Son, where are you bound for?” 
asked Lassiter. 

“Not safe—where I was, I'm—we're 
going out of Utah—back East,” he 
found tongue to say. 

“I reckon this meetin’s the luckiest 
thing that ever happened to you an’ 
to me—an’ to Jane—an’ to Bess,” said 
Lassiter, coolly. 

“Bess!” cried Jane with a sudden 
leap of blood to her pale cheek. 

It was entirely beyond Venters to 
see any luck in that meeting. 

Jane Withersteen took one flashing, 
woman's glance at Bess’s scarlet face 

“Venters! is this a girl—a woman?” 
she questioned, in a voice that stung. 

a 

“Did you have her in that wonderful 
valley ?” 

“Yes, but Jane—” : 

“All the time you were gone?” 

“Yes, but I couldn't tell—” 

“Was it for her you asked me to 
give you supplies? Was it for her 
that you wanted to make your valley 
2 paradise?” 

“Oh—Jane—” 

“Answer me.” 

at a 

“Oh, you liar!” And with passion- 
ate words Jane Withersteen fell into 
the ungovernable rage that had been 
her father’s weakness. 

Her passion, like fire at white heat, 
consumed itself in little time. Her 
physical strength failed, and still her 
spirit attempted to go on in magnifi- 
cent denunciation of those who had 
wronged her. 

“Jane, the girl is innocent!” Ven- 
ters cried. 

“Can you expect me to believe that!” 
she asked, with weary, bitter eyes. 

“I’m not that kind of a liar. And 
you know it. I came to Cottonwoods 
to tell you. But I couldn't add to 
your pain. I haven't changed at all 
toward you. I prize your friendship 
as I always have. But, however it 
may look to you—don’t be unjust. 
The girl is innocent. Ask Lassite™ 

“Jane, she’s jest as sweet an’ in- 
nocent as little Fay,” said Lassiter 
There was a faint smile upon his 
face and a beautiful light. 

Venters saw, and knew that La& 
siter saw, how Jane Withersteen’s tot 
tured soul wrestled—with sco 
doubt, suspicion, and overcame all. 

“Bern, if in my misery I accused 3 
unjustly, I crave forgiveness,” she si 
“Tell me—who is this girl?” a 
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farmers’ Public Markets ' 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


Every farmer is interested more or 
in eats markets. Few muni- 
cipalities now do not have some sort 
of market place where farmers are 
expected to drive in and sell what 
they grow. How many such market 
places, however, actually serve in a 
real sense the purposes for which 
they were created ? : 

Much visionary sentimentality has 
asted on the municipal market 
Attention has centered mostly 
on buildings. When the building is 
done, the reformers proclaim that 
from thence on the cost of living will 
be cut in two. Everybody feels very 
happy that they now have a market. 
The administration of it is lost sight 
of. Some unqualified politician gets 
a job as market master and the struc- 
e starts on the inevitable process 


been W 
idea. 


tur . 
of deterioration. 
' From the farmers’ standpoint there 
are a few fundamental principles that 
may be applied to these public mar- 
ket places generally. Wherever a 
municipality goes to the expense of 
providing either a market building or 
an open square, these principles should 
pe insisted upon. In the first place, 
if the market is to be a farmers mar- 
ket it should be open only to bona 
fde farmers, and not to speculators, 
pucksters and dealers, who have 
caused nothing to grow except dollars 
—and that at the expense of the con- 
sumer. Every grower who applies 
for a position in the market should 
be required to fill out a form giving 
full information as to the location of 
his farm, the acreage he has in dif- 
ferent products, and everything neces- 
sary to establish his standing as. a 
farmer. In large city markets he 
should also be requifed to make an 
affidavit that he is a genuine farmer. 
The city of New Orleans allows no 
non-producing dealers’ in garden 
truck within several blocks of its 
famous old market places. 

The market place should be so lo- 
cated that ample space is provided 
for buyers as well as farmers. Where 
farmers sell at wholesale, there should 
be adequate space for buyers to drive 
near the farmers wagons for their 
goods. Elaborate buildings are not 
necessary. Protection from _ rain, 
cold and heat, is important. There 
is seldom sufficient light in market 
buildings, or enough artificial light 
in open markets where business is 
done at night. 

Opening and closing hours are es- 
sential to a well regulated market. 
The farmer who spends long hours 
in selling a truck load of produce be- 
comes more of a peddler and less of 
a farmer Quick business in a few 
early hours of the morning saves 
his time and makes a healthier mar- 
ket. Small growers who choose to sell 
at retail should be allowed to do so 
after certain hours. 

Stands should be allotted for reg- 
ular periods and where an individual 
grower is not on the market every 
market day, the allotment should be 
on a party basis to several growers 
who arrange their comings so that the 
space is constantly used. 

Sanitary conditions in a market re- 
quire careful attention. The market 
should be so’ paved that it can be 
flushed clean at least once a day dur- 
ing the summer. Comfort stations, 
wash ‘fooms and drinking fountains 
should be provided. 

Above all, there must be an efficient, 
energetic market superintendent, or 
4 Well organized bureau of competent, 
experienced persons, to direct and 
supervise the market so that it will 
serve both consumers and growers. 
There is where the farmers’ voice 
most needs to be heard. Market 
Places should be selfsustaining. They 
can be made so under systematic and 
honest regulation. 





Trend of the Markets 


Fruits—Supplies of strawberries are 
Steadily decreasing. Raspberries, 
800seberries and currants steadily in- 
creasing. Shipments of small fruits 
throughout the week showed the ef- 
fects of rain. Many express and boat 
shipments are still arriving too late 
for the early morning market. 

The first shipment of Hudson river 
blackberries arrived on July 5 and 
Sold at 22-25¢ per qt. Red sour 
cherries were in liberal supply 
throughout the week. Black sours 
Were in light supply. A few small 
shipments from central and western 

were received during the week 
stock was inferior to Hudson 
cherries. On July 5 Hudson 


iver stock sold im qt. baskets:, Mont- 


4 


as 


Reviewing the Latest Markets and Prices 


moreng¢y, 10@15c, olivits, 20c. In 4- 
qt. baskets, sweet varieties, 50@$1.25 
English Morellos, 75 @ $1. 

Currants sold on July 5 mostly at 
15@16c per qt. for fancy stock, 10@ 


ile’ for ordinary. Gooseberries 
brought 18@20c per qt. for large 
stock, 13@15c for medium, 10@lic 


for small. Raspberries sold mostly 
10@12c per pint for best stock, or- 
dinary low as 5c. Considerable stock 
was wet and mouldy. 

The prices of strawberries practi- 
cally remained unchanged during the 
week. Hudson river shipments 
brought mostly 15@20c per qt. and 
Oswego berries low as 15 and high as 
32. 

Vegetables—The 
tuce which was received 
was from Orange co., 
and leafy. The first carload of cen- 
tral New York lettuce received on 
June 30 sold at $1@1.25 per crate. 
Several carloads of western New York 
lettuce in poer condition sold this 
week at 10@25c per crate. The mar- 
ket for good lettuce was strong on 
July 5. Orange co. stock sold mostly 
at $1@1.25 per crate; central New 
York, ordinary, $1@1.25; fancy $1.50 
@1.75. The market was good for 
fancy, well filled peas. Considerable 
stock from up-state was ordinary and 
was completely neglected. Prices on 
July 5 were about 50c ldwer than the 
week previous. Madison co. peas 
brought per bushel hamper for best 
stock $2.50@2.75, fancy $3@3.25, 
poor, low as 1.25; per bu. bag $1@1.50 


bulk of the let- 
last week 
water-soaked 


incubator or partly hatched eggs. The 
demand was chiefly confined to cur- 
rent needs and buyers were extremely 
careful in their selections. 

Wholesale dealers have been unable 
to dispose of their receipts of 


has threatened them with ejection 


from the public market buildings if 
they sell any live poultry to peddlers 


or dealers who do not have Health 
Department permits to sell live poul- 
try. The wholesalers claim that 
they are thus prohibited from doing 
business with over 1,000 peddlers and 
Italian butchers who are unable to 
get the required permits. The compe- 
tition between these peddlers and the 
strongly organized Jewish poultry 
houses is very keen and the whole- 
salers believe this regulation will 
probably result in greatly increased 
cost of poultry to the consumer, while 
at the same time the producers in 
nearby sections will not get as good 
prices for the small express lots ship- 
ped in. The notice was received by 
the commission men late last week 
and compelled them to carry many 
crates of chickens over the holidays 
thereby causing considerable losses 
to the shippers. 

Hay—Receipts of hay as well as new 
invoices were much less last week 
than in the previous week. The de- 
mand was good for choice No. 1 and 
2 Timothy. The market was some- 
what less active for small bales and 
prices varied at receiving stations. 





The following are the 


sale markets (is reported 
Markets on July 5): 


EGGS, Nearbys (per dozen) 


Firsts 


Whites, undergrades 


Extra firsts 

Firsts 
BUTTER (per pound) 

Creamery high score 


State dairy, good to prime 
HAY AND STRAW, per ton 
Timothy No. 2 (large bales) 
Timothy 
Shipping Hay (large bales) 
Fancy light clover mixed 
Rye Straw No. 1 


Roosters 
Broilers, fancy colored 


LIVE STOCK 





Quotations from the 
prices at 
interest just now to eastern farmers, 
by the 


TROMROTH WRRGS, SRUTEBs cc ccccceccccccscecescscccccocsccece abdebsnedee 38-40 


Extra firsts..... 





Gathered Whites, first to extra first 


State dairy, fine to fancy........... 


Ae, EE Cs 06 6-0. 00600656-008s weeneeceseenneses bei 


Ge Te FOO Banc svccdnccctscasacs 


LIVE POULTRY, Express lots (per pound) 
Fowls colored and Leghorns (weight 5 Ibs. : 


New York Market 

which farm products of special 
sold on the New York City whole- 
State Department of Farms and 








$28.000-29.00 
24.00-26.00 
22 00-24.00 
28.00-29.00 
41.00-42.00 
18.C0-26.00 











Dees, CHUNMOM OS DOOR (HEP SWE. De ccceccwsdcccccscccccescccccscce $4.35-5.00 
Lamb prime state (per CWE.)..ccccccccccccccccsccsccsccccccccces 11,00-13.00 
Calves, prime (per _ ID.) .ccccceccccccvccccecsecccccccccsseccscevccecscese Ile 
Calves, BOOM tO MedlUM...ccccccccccccccccesccess enseeneses é0esneees 10-1034 
Supplies of celery from Orange co. Market was steady on July 5 and 


were light throughout the week. The 
market steady and demand moderate 
for well blanched large sized stock. 
On July 5 Golden heart variety in 
the rough sold at $5@6 per small 
crate, green stock, $4@5; bunched 
washed large stock $1@ 1.25, small 
50@T75c per bunch. 

The first Long Island green corn 
and savoy cabbage was received on 
the N. Y. markets July 5. The corn 
was mostly small and sold at 2% @3c 
per ear. The savoy cabbage sold 
generally at $1.50 per bbl. 

The following were the prices Long 
Island and other. nearby farmers re- 
ceived. wholesale in the N. Y. public 
markets July 5: 

Carrots, per bunch, 3@4c; lettuce, per 
crate (32 qts.), T5e@$1; onions, per bunch, 
14%,@2c: radishes, per bunch, 2@4c: spin- 
ach, per crate (32 qts.) best, $1.75 @2; tur- 
nips, white 3@3%c per bunch. 

Dairy Products—The butter mar- 
ket last week was marked by a re- 
action from the strength and advances 
brought about by the previous week’s 
export demand. Because a number 
of export orders have been filled and 
most of the available shipping space 
has been contracted for for sometime 
to come, foreign buyers are postpon- 
ing their orders. The rapid increase 
laste week in storage holdings over 
the same week last year was also an 
important feature. Prices for most 
grades declined %c per Ib. in the 
week. The market for cheese was 
firm on July 5th and prices were: 


Whole milk, short held, special, colored 
or white 20@21%4c per Ib: fresh specials 


19%@21c: average run 18%@19%c lower 
A. es 1614,@17c: Swiss cheese No. 1, 3@ 
Soc. No. 2, 20@28c. 


Eggs and Poultry—Prices remained 
practically unchanged on all grades of 
eggs during the week. Arrivals con- 
tinued to show the effects of the heat. 
Included in the. receipts were many 


$4.00@5.20, choice ewes, 


corn 
BSY,@42Y%, 


, billed) $44.00@44.50; dried brewers’ “grains 


prices $1.00 to $2.00 higher per ton 
than a week ago. 

Live Stock—Prices of bulls and cows 
were from 15 to 90% higher on July 
5 than the week previous. Sheep and 
lambs declined somewhat whereas 
hogs remained practically steady. Re- 
ceipts of country dressed calves were 
light throughout the week. The mar- 
ket was dull and weak for most grades, 
Trading was good for fancy fresh 
calves which are scarce. Prime sold 
in the past week mostly at 15c per 
Ib., good 12-13c, common to medium 
9-llc. Skins of 5-9 Ibs. sold at 17c 
per lb. 

The following prices supplement 
those given in the center of this page: 

Bulls smooth and fat $5.25@6.50: cows. a 
few choice 6.25, common 1.75. heavy can- 
ners 1.70@2.25, fleshy, 3.00@4.00, fat 4.25@ 
6.70; lambs, springers, 12@13¢: prime 
state 11@13c, choice yearlings 7@9c¢, com- 
mon to good 6@8c; sheep, choice wethers, 
veers sipeanns . 4.50@5.25: Hogs, 
orkers, .50@ 11.75, av 11.20@ 11.65, 
roughs 8.75@8.90. we engine 

Grain—The following were the cash 
grain quotations on July 3: 

At New York No. 2 red wheat $1.334% per 
bushel; No. 2 hard winter $1.33%: Nos 
mixed durum $1.35°%; corn No. 2 
80%; white oats No. 2, 4714, No. 3 46%, 
rye $1.00, barley malting 74-78. 2% 

At Chicago No. 2 red wheat $1.18 per 
bushel; white corn No. 2, 64@64%, yellow 

No. 3, 634@64, white oats, No. 2, 
2%, No. 3, 36%@38%. 

Feeds—Buffalo Market: 

Gluten feed $32.00@32.50, cottonseed meal 
36% _ $48.00@48.50, cottonseed meal 43% 
$54.35@55.35, oil meal 30% to 31% (local 





$31.00@32.00; standard spring bran $21 00@ 
21.50, hard winter bran 822.25@22.75. stand- 
y= epee ray M@23.50, choice 
our m ngs $27.75@28.00, whi i 
$26.70@27.20. ” . a 





I am old enough to be pensioned 
by the American Agriculturist. I 
have taken it for over 40 years.—[W. 


live 
poultry owing to an order of the City 
Commissioner of Public Markets who 










== CASH 


FOR YOUR 


Farm Products 


Ww. WILL MARKET practically an 

FARM PRODUCT for you. We will 
turn it all into cash as quickly as pos- 
sible, at full market value for the quality 
consigned, and mail check to you as soon 
as sold. 

_ Absolutely all moneys received for con- 
signor’s goods less transportation charges 
(unless prepaid) and our selling charge will 
be remitted. - 

Claims for loss or damages will be filed 
thru this office free of charge if you so 


desire. 
pressep, Poultry, Eggs, 
Dried Beans, Butter, 
Honey, Syrup, Fruit 
and Vegetables 


any of the above in carlots or less, 5% 
selling charge. Shipping directions—284¢ 
Washington St., this city. On all country 
dressed meats, 5% selling charge a 
shipping directions, West Washington mar- 
ets. 

LIVE STOCK—$1.25 each on cattle, 15c 
each on lambs, 30c each on calves, 2% on 
hogs. Shipping directions N. Y. Stock- 
yards or Jersey City stockyards. 

HAY AND GRAIN—Write for shipping 
directions. Write for free market quota- 
— to Department “A” Ask for them 
today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


Established 1856 
Main Office, Dept. “A” 
284 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 

DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grac 

Ave., West Washington Market, N. Y. 

LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards,’ 
Foot West 60th Street. 

LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, 
“Foot West 60th Street. 

















Three in the morning—a frichtened gasp from yout 
a 






wife-a threatening rire outside the window. 

can you do? A pistol is your best protector—safe, 
sure and always ready. Thieves have no conscience 
—take no chances. Protect yourself—buy as' ° 
well-made gun—an automatic or revolver at the bar- 
gain prices shown below. All guns guaran’ . 









A safe, sure, accurate gun. Fits 
easily in any pocket. Easy to 
operate for you or your wife—safe- 
ty catch eliminates accidental fir- 
ing. Fires seven quick shots. Best | 
material and workmanship — ns / 
beautifully finished and polished. Specially import- 
ed. Two sizes--25 calibre (7 shots) $8.50--32 
calibre (10 shots) $11.85. 
a 





te ‘ip. 
Very accurate for target prac- 
tice Double action --automatic ejector. A 
real a ste 38 cal. 
(6 shots) $16,S0, Shoots 
standard — 
ri Se ZS 





mete peuple action 2 i 
matic ejection. eautifu' 
ished. Co tand reliable. 32 
shots) $9:80: Hammeriess 310-752" > 
Special Offer—Order Today 
Send one dollar deposit and we will ship your order 
immediately. Pay the balance when you receive the 
gun. SPECIAL OFFER: If you wish to send cash 
with order — you may deduct five per cent discount 
on these prices. Order 

NORTH AMERICAN SALES CORP. Dept. 

2812 South Wabash Avenue - Chicago, in. 


EGGS WANTED 


Well packed, evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
bring highest prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


Bonded Commission Merchants, 
{52 Reade St., New York. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 























Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc. } 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. New York 














LIVE STOCK OFFERINGS 


either for sale or purchase. 
through a live medium. 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST bring sub- 


Can best be reached 
Classified advertisements 








P. Phray, Burlington county, N. J. 


stantial results from both near and far, 





. s1 


















































































































FAIR DATES 














Leading Fairs and Expositions 


Canadian Nat. 
Canada, A 26- 


Exhibition, 
S 9. 


Toronto, 


Ct State, Hartford, Ct, S 4-8. 
Eastern States, Springfield, Mass, S 17- 


23. 


Ill. State, Springfield, Ill, S 16-23. 
Indiana State, Indianapolis, Ind, S 4- 


9. 
International Live Stock, Chicago, I11., 
D 2-9. 
Interstate, South Bend, Ind. S 22-26. 
Interstate, Sioux City, Ia., S 17-22 
Iowa State, Des Moines, Iowa, S 23- 


8 1. 


Kansas State, Hutchinson, Kans, S 16- 


9° 
os. 


Ky State, Louisville, 
Mich. State, Detroit, 
Hamline, Minn, S 2-9 


Minn. State, 


Missouri State, Sedalia, Mo 


Ky, S 11-16. 
Mich, 8S 1-10. 


,» 8 19-26. 


National Dairy Show, St. Paul, Minn, 


O 7-14. 
Nat'l Farmers’, 


Toiedo, O, D 7-15. 


New England, Worcester, Mass, S 2-6. 


N Y State, Syracuse, 


8 11-16. 


Ohio State, Columbus, O, S 28-82. 
Pacific Intern’t'l Live Stock, Portland, 


Ore, N 4-11. 


Pa-Erie, Erie, Pa, 


A 21-26. 


Reading, Reading, Pa, S 12-16. 
Rochester Exposition, Rochester, N Y, 


8 4-9. 


Rutland Live Stock, Rutland, Vt, S 4- 


9. 


Spokane Interstate, 


S 4-9. 


Spokane, Wash, 


Trenton, Trenton, N J, S 25-30. 
Vt. State, White River Junction, S 12- 


15. 


Va State, Richmond, Va, 0 2-10. 
W Va State, Wheeling, W Va, S 4-9. 
Wis State, Milwaukee, Wis, A 28-5 2. 


Local and County Fairs. 
NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic, Pleasantville, 
A 30-3 1 


Dutiagies. Mount Holly, 


Adams, West Union, 
8 12-15 


} 
Allen. Lima, A 22-25 
ow WTS) Jefferson. 
Athens Athens, A 22-25 
Augalize, Wapakoneta, 


29-3 8S 1 

Belmot, St. Clairsville, 
8 12-15 

Brown, Georgetown, O 3-6 

Butler, Hamilton, O 3-7 

—— Carrollton, 


Champaigne, Urbana. 

Cc lark. Soringiields 

c ¥ RAY Owensville, 

Coshocton. Coshocton, 
oO 3- 


Crawford, Bucyrus, 8 5-8 
Darke. Greenville, 


A -25 
Defiance Hicksville, 
8 19-22 


Erie Sandusky, 8 5-8 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 


Fayette, Washington, 
H.. A_ 15-18 
Frank Hilliards. 


Fulton, Wauseon, § 
Geauga, Burton 8 12° is 
Greene, Xenia. 1-4 
Guernsey, Old Washing- 
ton, S 26-29 
Hamiyon. Carthage, 


A 9-1 
Hancock, Findlay, & 5-9 
Hardin Kenton, A 15-18 
Harrison, Cadiz. § 19-21 


Hunterdon. Flemington, 
ouuent, Fer Hills, 
— 

Sussex, svenctetite 

8 19- 


Warren, ‘Washington, 


Huron, Norwalk, 
A 29-31—S 1 
Jackson, ateatthseld. 

S 26- 
Knox, at Vernon, 
A 


Lake. “Painesvite, 8 6-9 

Licking, Newark, 8 12-15 

————. Logan, 
26-30 


sonata, Elyria, S 4-6 
Lucas. Toledo, A 9-19 
Hillsboro Fair Co., 
Hillsboro, July 18-21 
Ripley Fair, Ripley, 

A 1-4 


Richwood Fair, Rich- 


Guernsey Robie Fair 
Ass'n, Senacaville, A 
8-10 

The Kinsman Fair, Kins- 

man, A 22-24 

Hartford Central Agri- 
cultural a. Cro- 
ton, ¢ 

TH-County ‘alt, Smyrfen, 
8 5-7 


West Cuy oom Co., 
15 
™ Ashley Fair. Ashley, 
12 


East Palestine Fair 
Ass'n, East Palestine, 
8 19-21 

Loudonville Agricultural 
Society. Loudonville, 
8 26-25 

Randolph Fair, Randolph, 
8 2-30 


Barlow Agr. and Mech 

Fair Barlow, § 28-29 

The Atos Fair, Attica 
3-6 


Circleville Pumpkin Show 
Circleville. O 18-21 
Bluffton —=yr Fair, 

Bluffton, D 20-: 


Coming Events 


Ann'l 
Shippers’ 


Convention 
Ass'n, July 26-28. 


of Int'l Apple 


Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia., 


Sept. 25-Oct, 1. 


Int'l Belgian Horse 


la., Sept. 25-Oct. 


Nat’! Dairy Show, 


Oct. 7. 


National Grange, 


Nov. 15. 


Winter Farmers’ 


Show, Waterloo, 
St. Paul, Minn., 


Wichita, Kans., 


Week, Pa. College 


of Agr., State College, Pa., Dec. 18-21, 
Live Stock Sales Dates. 


Augusta Co. 


Staunton, Va., Sept 
Zeldon 
Sept. 11. 


Holstein’s 


Indianapolis, Wis., 


Shorthorn 


Breeders, 
8. 
Rust Dispersal, 


Eastern Shorthorn Breeders, Spring- 


field, Mass., Sept 


Shorthorn, M. V. 


ville, Ind., Bept. 
Union Dist. 


Ralph Druley, Sec’y, 


Oct. 12. 
Holsteins—May 


Shorthorn 


20 


Bookout, Losant- 


Breeders, 
Kitchel, Ind., 


Apple Stock Farm 


Dispersal, Tunkhannock, Pa., D. M. 


Barton, Oct. 17. 


Greenbrier Shorthorn Breeders, R. 
H. Tuckerweiler, Sec’y, Lewisburg, W. 


Va., Oct. 25. 


Marion Co. Shorthorn Breeders, H. 


T. Meyers, Sec'y, 


Please find check 


my subscription. 


Marion, ©., Oct. 26. 


for renewal of 
find the paper 


very helpful and expect to be a sub- 
scriber as long as I am engaged in 
tilling the soil.—[George W. Soles, 


Monroeville, 


N. J. 















Guaranteed 


not to blister/ 





























is behind the statement that flies can 
reduce the output of milk from 40% 
to 60%. That is why you can’t afford 
to be without Bob White Fly Killer. 


Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer is 
patented. It is only sold by the name 
Bob White. A small quantity is all 
you need to use because it is 100% 
active. 


What our Guarantee means 


SATISFACTION to the user or money 
will be refunded. 


Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer 
was formerly known as Morgan’s Sure 
Death Fly and Insect Destroyer. 


OB WHITE Sure Death Fly Killer 
will not blister your cattle or cause 
them to lick themselves sore. 


It also keeps your cows free from 
flies. It does not simply drive flies 
away, it knocks them dead. We guar- 
antee it to kill every fly it hits. Flies 
will not pester a cow that has been 
sprayed with Bob White. Bob White 
overcomes the objections that you 
have.to fly sprays made of crude car- 
bolic acid or creosote. It lasts for 
hours. It will not stain or discolor 
the hair or taint the milk. 


“4 our dairy herd free from flies. 
The 5. Department of Agriculture 


B°B WHITE CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
39 Broadway, New York City 


} WHITE 


SURE DEATH 
FLY KILLER 


You can buy Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer 
from your local dealer for $1.50 a gallon. 


Bob White 
Louse and Insect Destroyer 


ILLS lice on cattle and poultry, without danger of 
injury either to the animal or to the person applying 
it. Can be used on little chicks with perfect safety- 


Also valuable for lice and other insect pests on plants. 


Other Bob White Preparations— 
Bob White Udder Balm 
B-K Disinfectant 
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